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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishng House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
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FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting 


Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, 
Conn., was elected president of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association at the annual 
meeting in the Quillen, Aug. 22, to succeed 
Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn., 
who had served since 1985. Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman of Salem, Mass., was succeeded in 
the office of vice-president by Rev. Weston 
A. Cate of Auburn, Maine. Re-elected 
were George A. Upton of Salem, Mass., 
treasurer; Robert F. Needham of Arling- 
ton, Mass., secretary; Mrs. Blanche Row- 
land of Bradford, Vt., director; Rev. 
Josephine B. Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine, 
director; and Ernest E. Sodergren, director 
and clerk of the corporation. 

The meeting opened with prayer by 
Dr. Walter H. Macpherson of Joliet, Ill. 
President Manning and Secretary Need- 
ham made oral reports on their activities 
and the important affairs of the association 
during the past year. Mr. Manning ex- 
plained personal circumstances which made 
it necessary for him to decline serving as 
president another year. 

Generous applause followed the report 
of Mr. Sodergren, in which he mentioned 
most of the important things he had ac- 
complished during the time since the 
meetings closed in 1937 right up to the 
present. This included the installation of 
the ventilating system in the kitchen, 
water cooling system for the dining-room 
supply, and necessary plumbing work in 
the kitchen, repairing of Rowland Hall 
roof, painting of the furniture inside of 
Underwood, putting in French doors lead- 
ing to the dining-room, a wood-box for the 
fireplace, a buffet for the dining-room, and 
many items of general maintenance work. 

The report of the treasurer showed a 
gross income for the calendar year 1937 
of $8,362.79, taking into account unpaid 
bills on Dec. 31, the expenditure for 
general overhead was $1,786.89, seasonal 
running expenses $5,659.51, and outlay on 
the property for maintenance, improve- 
ments and equipment $2,265.25, making 
the gross expense $9,711.65. Of the gross 
operating deficit of $1,348.86 the property 
accounts were increased $963.84 for con- 
struction and equipment, leaving a net 
operating deficit of $385.02, This final 
figure takes into account the property tax 
of $906 which remained unpaid and its 
validity denied. Additional copies of the 
report are available from the secretary. 

The balance sheet showed that the net 
worth of the corporation decreased $1,964.- 
72. The amount of fire insurance carried 
on the buildings has been increased nearly 
50 percent. sie } 

Rev. A. Francis Walch, chairman of the 
Necrology, Committee, which included 
Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes and Mrs. Helen A. 
Prescott, read a tribute to the departed 
Ferry Beachers. The list included Rey. 
Ezekiel B. Stevens, Helen C. Cooper, Abba 
C. Russell, Bertha Hunnewell, Phyllis 


Coit, Ella Purkis, Stella Marek Cushing, 
Helen Rice, Rita Heywood, Delia Lane, 
Mrs. J. W. Vallentyne, Maude Lyon Cary, 
and Arthur Hindenlang. The members 
stood for a minute of silent tribute closed by 
a prayer by President Manning. 

A communication from the Ferry Beach 
Ladies’ Aid Association suggested that the 
acting president of the Ladies’ Aid be a 
member of the Board of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association and that provision be 
made for the care and instruction of chil- 
dren present during the institutes. It 


- was voted that the Ladies’ Aid president 


be invited to sit with the directors of the 
Association. 

Mr. Manning read parts of a letter from 
Clement F. Robinson, Esq., legal counsel 
of the corporation, in which he stated 
frankly the possibilities of success or 
failure in the tax question, the possible: 
costs involved, and inquiring if the asso- 
ciation was prepared to go ahead or drop. 
the matter. In a determined manner it 
was voted that the action of the directors 
in the litigation to date be approved, with 
the further instructions to continue the 
case to a final settlement. 

Dr. John M. Ratcliff explained his 
views on the matter of local churches erect- 
ing cabins which could be used to house: 
their delegates during the institute season. 
He expressed the hope that it will be pos- 
sible for Ferry Beach to have facilities 
that would attract people of various in- 
come levels. Mr. Sodergren explained 
why the cabin proposition could not be: 
acted upon at this time, even though it was 
generally acknowledged to have real merit. 

The report of the nominating commit- 
tee, composed of Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
chairman, Mrs. Eloise Wellington, Mrs. 
Carol Restall and William E. Gardner, was 
presented by Mrs. Restall. 

Mr. Niles was presented with the mys- 
tical gavel of the presidency by Mr. 
Manning at the Conference Luncheon on 
Aug. 24. A letter of appreciation signed 
by many members was presented to Rey. 
and Mrs. Stanley Manning at breakfast, 
Aug. 26, by Dr. Macpherson. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Robert Cummins is General Super- 
intendent of Universalist churches. 

Dr. Alfred C. Lane is professor emeritus: 
of geology and mineralogy in Tufts Col- 
lege, and a former president of the Ameri- 
can Geological Society. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lewellyn Jones is editor of The Christian- 
Register. 

Rev. Edna P. Bruner is minister of the: 
Universalist church in Waterloo, Iowa. 

Rey. Carl A. Seaward is minister of - 
Christ Church (Unitarian), Dorchester,. 
Mass. 

Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein is minister 
of the Unitarian church in Hinsdale, 
Til. 
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THE LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE 


ABOR DAY SUNDAY, so called, is not much of 

a Sunday in our churches. Those that have 

been closed for vacation do not reopen as a rule 

until the next Sunday. Many people go away for one 

last trip. Sometimes summer heat is at a maximum. 
So Labor Day gets scant attention. 

But why should it have attention? Many of our 
prominent Universalists are industrialists, and they 
do not care especially about giving up some pleasure 
to attend church on that day and get “whacked over 
the head.” There are not many “day laborers,” or 
“mill hands,” or members of labor unions, in our 
churches. Why pay any attention to Labor Day? 

We suggest that a good answer to our question 
may be found in the Labor Sunday Message issued by 
the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches and published in The Christian Leader on 
August 27. We have not cared especially for some of 
these annual messages, as they have seemed to us to be 
one-sided. But this message is both frank and fair. 
Mill owners of the better sort, men of large caliber, 
and there are many of them, are as alive to the in- 
justices described as any of the rest of us, and they 
want wise, fair, Christian action. 

Politics blinds the eyes of some people to the 
importance of social security, but in our better mo- 
ments we realize that the objectives sought in social 
security legislation are right objectives, and that we 
must put our best thought upon the matter to correct 
abuses. Unemployment of the employable is an evil 
that no civilized nation can tolerate. Better distribu- 
tion of the wealth created by union of brain and brawn 
also is a question that is in the realm of religion as 
much as it is in the realm of economics. All these 
things are mentioned in the Labor Sunday Message. 

What the Labor Sunday Message is concerned 
about is that men should meet to study these questions 
and to pray over them. The Church is not to try to 
take the place of specialized organizations, but it is to 
try to send Christian men into trades unions, employers’ 
organizations, farmers’ meetings, consumers’ co-opera- 
tives and political caucuses to make Christian idealism 
and the Christian spirit felt in all of them. 

The message reiterates faith in democracy. ‘For 
democracy alone guarantees the liberty of the human 
spirit.” 

The great heads of many industrial concerns have 
shown that they understood democracy because they 
have been statesmanlike in their relations with their 
employes. There cannot be democracy in one sphere 
and tyranny in another. Through collective bargain- 
ing the right way must be found. If we turn to 
dictatorship as the way out, we shall not only lose the 
right to organize as laborers, but we shall lose the right 


to run our churches, and all other freedoms—speech, 
press, and assembly. 

We hope that the Message on some Sunday can 
be read in our churches, even if we do not celebrate 
Labor Day. 

* * 
A BROTHER EDITOR KILLED 

R. J. M. ROWLAND, editor of The Richmond 
Christian Advocate, is dead, killed in an automo- 
bile accident at Amelia, Va. We did not know 
about the accident until The Christian Advocate of 
Kansas City came in with a tribute to “Jim’’ Rowland 

by Doctor Brummitt, the editor. He wrote: 


Dr. Rowland was still in his fifties, but he had come 
to a place of high influence and warm affection among 
Methodists in every part of the country. His friends 
in the North were almost as many as, and no less ardent 
than, those of the South, where he served with such 
conspicuous and selfless devotion. 

He was a Methodist Christian of the truest sort, 
with a quick eye, a ready pen, and a beautiful sense of 
humor. In the union adjustments of the next year or 
two his very presence would have been a wholesome and 
a steadying influence. Speaking from the human point 
of view, American Methodism could have better spared 
a more imposing personage than the genial, generous, 
understanding soul who was—and is, thank God— 
“Jim” Rowland! 


At the Little Hill Farm there are beautiful 
dahlias blooming from bulbs which this dear friend 
grew in his garden in Richmond, cared for, packed and 
mailed. His associations were in the South—ours in 
the North. Theologically he was a conservative— 
and we “‘liberal.”’ 

But something deeper than theology united us, 
as it unites most of the editors of the church papers. 
Back of all creeds, lies faith. Alike we believed in 
God, in the religion of Christ, and in our fellow men. 
Alike we held that we are laborers with God to turn 
this old world into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

What Doctor Rowland was spoke with moving 
eloquence, for he was one of Christ’s gentlemen. 

* * 


THE TRINITY FOR EVERYDAY 


E Universalists and Unitarians are a bit too 
quick on the trigger in thinking about the 
Trinity. As dogma it has been used so often 

to club us that as experience we pass it by. 

Dr. Paul Sherer, pastor of the Evangelical Church 
of the Holy Trinity, New York City, in his volume of 
radio sermons,* has one sermon that deals with this 
subject, and he says that what we today call the 
doctrine of the Trinity “‘is really just a homebody bit 


*Facts that Undergird Life. By Paul Sherer. Harper and 


Brothers: New York. Price $1.50. 
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of philosophy in its overalls.’”’ With the Apostle Paul, 
it was ‘‘just the bare statement of an experience which 
any man may have of the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost. According to Doctor Sherer it is “not 
simply a revelation to be received on the authority of 
a book and recited in a creed, but an insight into the 
nature of that ultimate reality that undergirds the 
universe.” And, he adds, it is a judgment of the 
essential values inherent in valiant and victorious 
living. 

Out of the ancient dogma Doctor Sherer brings a 
faith in the limitless possibilities before the soul, in a 
friendly universe and in the possibility of such com- 
munion with the spirit of God as will keep our highest 
deals alive. 

We do not say that he is a Universalist, for that 
would be cheap, but we do say that he goes back to the 
essential Christianity of Apostolic days in which we 
Universalists believe. The sermon is a great sermon 
and the book is a modern-minded, inspiring book. 

Doctor Sherer is a popular preacher, but we need 
not scoff at him for that. Are we not a bit in need of 
more popular preachers? And when we can preach as 
this man does, with the art and without the tricks of 
oratory, we can be sure that something high and 
important is happening in the Church. 

* * 


TORTURE IN AMERICAN PRISONS 


PPARENTLY the task of the prison reformer, 
which we all knew was not within sight of its 
goal, is not even off to a decent start. Although 

at this writing the facts have not been sifted, we know 
that in the Homesburg jail in Pennsylvania four con- 
victs were killed by being confined in superheated 
punishment cells. We need not summarize the details 
here; they must be known to every reader. Nor would 
there be any point in expressing indignation. For 
years peope have been expressing indignation at 
prison abuses, and they still go on. 

Probably there is only one way to end such things 
—short, that is, of abolishing prisons, as the late 
Clarence Darrow would have had us do. That is to 
recognize the immorality of ever leaving a number of 
helpless people—for a prisoner, no matter how tough, 
is helpless when he is in jail—to the mercies of any un- 
watched and unsupervised guards, wardens and 
keepers. Every up-to-date psychologist admits that 
there is in every single human being a component of 
cruelty—rather, of sadism, which, really, is something 
more than cruelty in the usual sense of that word. 
You and I and John and Mary, speaking as decent 
individuals, may deny it each for himself. That only 
means that we have sublimated it successfully enough 
so that we are not conscious of it as cruelty. John may 
have sublimated it into scientific research and got 
himself a Ph.D. and a professorial job. You may have 
sublimated it into an interest in a society for the sup- 
pression of vice, a league to prevent people doing this 
or that. But the raw material of the energy that we 
expend in many “‘ideal” ways is the same raw material 
that gives zest to the spring of the tiger. That much 
is true and demonstrable. To say that the recognition 
of this fact is what gives not only its plausibility but its 
measure of truth to the old theological doctrine that 
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man is innately depraved is, possibly, to go a step 
beyond the demonstrable, but it is a defensible infer- 
ence. 

We know that many prison guards are impatient, 
“bossy,” likely to exploit their position of authority. 
We know that some of them have never sublimated 
their original component of cruelty. What we do not 
recognize is that even the best constituted, most 
normal people will react to the abnormal situation 
their work entails—the situation of working not with 
equals but with wards—by becoming cruel. In some 
subliminal manner, the presence of a potential victim 
stirs the repressed cruelty. That its exhibition will 
gain quick and easy results in discipline justifies the 
impulse to the conscious mind, and sooner or later 
your keeper or warden who began with decent impulses 
is giving way to the—perhaps quite unconscious— 
enjoyment of sadism. 

You do not agree with that analysis? It sounds 
too much like original sin or too much like Freud? All 
right, let us not quarrel about that. Simply glance 
again at the first paragraph—and you will find that 
the four dead men are still dead. And we are agreed 
that we would like to see that sort of thing stopped. 

Then perhaps, without agreeing with our psy- 
chological remarks, you will agree that one thing would 
stop cruel practices in prisons: to make every nook and 
cranny of a prison open to any interested parties— 
friends of the prisoners, public defense counsels where 
such functionaries exist, adult members of the public 
even, at any time. Not open for casual and inter- 
mittent inspection but, strange as this may sound at 
first blush, open for the inspection of someone dwelling 
within penitentiary walls as a sort of ‘friend of the 
prisoner’’—and, if courts can have an amicus curiae, 
why not? As long as many people are willing to dwell 
in settlement houses in slums to minister to the un- 
fortunate there, people will be found—and, of course, 
like settlement workers they must be thoroughly 
qualified—who would dwell in prisons and act as 
friends of the prisoners. Many wardens today do act 
as friends of their wards, but the psychological basis 
of a real friendship is hard to lay in those circumstances. 

But a friend who owed no allegiance to the 
“management,” as one might say, but only to the 
decencies, who represented, if anyone, the public and 
its opinion, such a friend would not only be a watcher 
against abuses on the part of the not too high grade of 
men who act as prison guards, but a positive force for 
good, a psychic safety-valve as it were, easing the 
tensions which lead to prison psychoses. 

And if someone asks whether the chaplain does 
not do that, the answer is that he does not and cannot 
because, in the mind of the prisoner, he is part of the 
works. The friend here desiderated must be a real 
one—unofficial and, even if paid by a fund, a volunteer 
in the spiritual sense. 

Some such person as that together with publicity 
for every act of every prison agent—not printed pub- 
licity but openness to inspection—may do away with ~ 
the brutality of prison keepers. But to shut. up 
prisoners and their keepers together behind walls and 
bars and expect the keepers always to stay decent is at 
once naive to begin with and criminal in its results.— 
Llewellyn Jones in The Christian Register. . 
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An Authoritarian or a Free Church* 


Robert Cummins 


HE great British statesman, Lord Salisbury, 
climaxed a debate with a worthy opponent over 
the question of their country’s foreign policy 

with these words: ‘‘My friend, you need to study larger 
maps.” Such words deserve an extended hearing. 

In a small village there were three men, all living 

on the same block. The first lived with his wife, their 
son and his wife; and when he prayed, he prayed: 


“Lord, bless me and my wife, 
My son, John, and his wife, 
Us four and no more.”’ 


The second man lived down on the next corner. 
He had a wife but no children; and when he prayed, he 
prayed: 
“Lord, bless us two, 
And that will do.” 


And on the alley in between lived the third—a 
bachelor. So, when he prayed, he prayed: 


“Lord, bless only me, 
That’s as far as I can see.” 


While these prayers cannot, in any poetic sense, 
be said to rival Browning, they do epitomize volumes 
of light directed at certain of our ministers and layfolk, 
at some local parishes and State Conventions, at par- 
ticular actions taken by auxiliary bodies, and even at 
proposals seriously considered by sessions of the 
General Convention. 

In a letter received recently from one of our 
denominational officials, I find this sentence: ‘‘We have 
clergymen and laymen, but only a few ‘churchmen’.”’ 
Churchmanship is not to be achieved through argu- 
ment or resolution, and sandwiched in at the eleventh 
hour of State or General Conventions, nor is it to be 
realized only by way of what transpires in our churches 
between 9.30 and 12.15 on Sunday mornings. It will 
come only if and when our ministry and laity alike set 
to work with a will—through the media of purposefully 
devised literature, through lecture courses and dis- 
cussion groups within our churches, by means of 
institutes held for our people across the country, by 
private investigation and painstaking study on the part 
of Universalists everywhere—to understand and appre- 
ciate the history and philosophy of our Church, the 
method and message which are its genius, and thus, 
having developed an intelligent consciousness of kind, 
be able to actively and ably participate in its program. 

Universalism, in flesh and blood terms, apart from 
Universalists, means nothing. Hence it follows that 
it is really Universalists who are the heart of the matter, 
and not Universalism. You and J are on trial, not our 
religion. Our religion and our Church have had a 
glorious record, made so by the outstanding achieve- 
ments of a surprisingly few of our men and women; but 
that present-day Universalists acclaim their spiritual 
forebears and the achievements of the past is just 
about as inane as the boastings of certain present-day 


*An address delivered on Tuesday, August 23, at the In- 
stitute of Churchmanship, Ferry Beach, Maine. 


Americans that some one of their distant relatives 
came over in the Mayflower. 

I can think of a certain class in history where the 
teacher asked: ““What happened in 1483?” Up went 
a hand. “Luther was born.” ‘Right,’ replied the 
teacher. ‘‘What happened in 1487?” An embarrassing 
pause, then came the reply: ‘Luther was four years 
old.”” When we come to celebrate anniversaries, we 
shall wish to have a better reason for our pride then 
that we are “four years old.” 

Our direction is ““Forward.’”’ We must watch that 
direction. When the oldest of Mrs. Cummins’s three 
sons was quite small, we resided near an eleven-acre 
plot well grown over with brush. I enjoyed hunting 
rabbits and would take Bob with me. It was my fail- 
ing, however, to forget everything but the rabbit in 
the excitement of the chase. So, in a saner moment, 
I explained to the boy that should he ever get lost in 
the brush, he should not fear. ‘All you need to do,” 
his father said, “‘is to fix your eye on a distant object 
and walk toward it.’”’ You can imagine my state of 
humility later when I found him doing just that, only 
he was following a cow! We need to watch our direc- 
tions. What former Universalists themselves were, 
and what they succeeded in doing, in no way com- 
pensates for our own inadequacy. The vital need at 
the moment is that the men and women, young people 
and children, of our local parishes everywhere cultivate 
a sense of their togetherness based upon their con- 
sciousness of kind. 

If it ever once had occurred to me that the Uni- 
versalist Church is just “one more” of Protestantism’s 
238 varieties, I most assuredly would not have given 
up my membership in one of Christianity’s largest 
and most powerful churches. If I had ever thought the 
local parish more important than the whole Church, 
and the way of life which, as a whole, it represents, 
certainly I would not have surrendered the precious 
experiences of the parish priesthood to assume the 
responsibilities which are now mine. The life of the 
Church as a whole and its vigor at this particular 
juncture in history is of tremendous importance both 
to ourselves and to the world. The strength and 
effectiveness of our most isolated and humblest 
churches should be enhanced by an awareness on the 
part of their people that their own voices, which so 
often seem faint, are being amplified a thousand-fold 
by the voices of our larger fellowship. The fraternity 
of kindred minds and hearts must seek its own for 
vastly increased power and effectiveness. Our Church 
must in reality become a union of Universalists. 
Universalism may have come into being in the soul of 
Jesus of Nazareth, or in the minds and hearts of Murray 
and Ballou, but only through the combined spiritual 
yearning of today’s Universalists, in New York City 
or Pasadena, California; in Ontario, Canada, or Osaka, 
Japan; at the National Memorial Church in Washing- 
ton, or in some isolated rural chapel of the West; on the 
staff of the Publishing House and Leader in Boston, or 
in the work at Sunburst, North Carolina; at Suffolk, 
Virginia, and Racine, Wisconsin, or in Canon, Georgia, 
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—only by the togetherness of its people is it going to be 
able to hit the world where the world of 1938 needs to 
be hit hardest. 

Ex-President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia once 
said that “the meaning of history is not Caesar but 
Jesus.”” These words of his are expressive of a high 
faith, but the trend across the face of the earth just 
now is toward domination by hard power. They must 
be set in a long frame and given implementation. 

There was a time when the Universalist Church 
very properly called the attention of those who would 
hear to what she felt were theological errors. I have 
discovered no locality in my travels as yet where some- 
thing of that sort is not still needed. But there is a 
much more pertinent job that is ours right now. We 
shall do well in these days to call the attention of those 
who will hear to the fact that men and women render 
themselves and the world a service by informing them- 
selves intelligently with respect to the method and 
message peculiar to that family of churches whose 
greatest distinction is that they are free—free from the 
authoritarianism of externals: popes, archbishops, 
hierarchies, ‘‘mother’’ churches, traditions, creeds. 
At this particular juncture of history, when men are 
being swept by mob hysteria into an unbridled emo- 
tional cataclysm of provincial prejudice and hate, when 
dictatorship is riding rough-shod over whole popula- 
tions and the world is being blanketed by autocracies, 
religious as well as political, when democratic ideology 
itself is weakening, there is a very great deal to be said 
for the Church that strives without disguise or com- 
promise to be inclusive in spirit, scientific in temper, 
realistic in its approach to life, democratic and free. 

Dictatorship is all of one piece. To be sure, there 
are many shades and gradations of dictatorship, just 
as there are shades and gradations of democracy, but 
once all the qualifications and attempts to justify or 
explain away have been made, the simple fact remains 
that they are still the one or the other—dictatorial, or 
free. Authoritarian churches may feel no more at 
home under political dictatorship than do free churches, 
but the authoritarian churches are in no position to do 
anything about it because of their own “‘place of resi- 
dence.’’ They themselves are living in “‘glass houses’”’ 
and folks who live in such places can’t afford “to 
throw stones.”’ Only the church that is itself demo- 
cratic and free can consistently hold up its head and 
march breast forward in combating autocracy. Cer- 
tain it is, at any rate, that only such a church can, 
with any degree of consistency, live and thrive within 
a democracy. 

A short while ago one of the largest denominations 
met in national conclave and resolved to condemn 
political dictatorship, but apparently no one inside or 
outside that Church was a sufficiently good logician 
(or else lacked the courage to say so) to point out that 
that Church is in no position to condemn dictatorship. 
It would have done better to turn the lights on itself, 
to get the mote out of its own eye. 

I wish we might, as Universalists, get out of the 
practice of speaking of ourselves as heterodox. If I 
read my church history correctly (and I read a great 
deal of it before I knew there was a Universalist 
Church), the force which the early Church had to 
combat was the force of the Caesars. Rome stood for 


dictatorship, for the supremacy of the state. True 
Christianity today closely resembles, in its position, 
the church of those early days. Let Universalists 
proclaim their fundamental orthodoxy and point out 
that the shoe belongs on the other foot. The day of 
weak-kneed apology is over. With clear knowledge of 
what we are, where we are, and why, let Universalists 
take their rightful position, not as a “branch of the 
Church,” not as a “poor relation,” or an outcast 
“black sheep,’ but as the main trunk of the Church. 
Let those deny the fact who will; let those bar us who 
will. The important thing is our own attitude. We 
should co-operate whenever and wherever we can. We 
can do much more of that thing than we do (the secret 
rests, I am sure, with the local minister’s personality 
and his will to friendship). But, above all else, let us 
take pride in our own aristocracy and live up to it. 

In our own thinking and in our own speaking it 
seems to me we shall better cultivate the art of church- 
manship when we bear in mind that, just as there are 
only two forms of government, so also there are only 
two types of churches. I think I know what each type 
has to offer, because I have made each a “place of 
residence.” I owe the church of my childhood a great 
debt of gratitude. This past month I sat in the pew 
where for years I sat beside my grandfather. I 
preached to crowded pews from her pulpit. The 
welcome I received touched me deeply. But I cannot 
respect her intellectually. I suspect the type of church, 
of which the church of my boyhood is an example, has 
its rightful place in the struggle of man toward spiritual 
maturity. But, if I am honest with myself, I know 
there is much more reason to look with hope now to the 
churches that are free than to those that are not 
free. 

A creedal church, by its very nature, is exclusive. 
What it says is, “Believe (thus and so), or stay out.” 
This, of course, is exactly what the political dictator 
is saying. It might well be asked—Is any organization 
claiming as its master spirit Jesus of Nazareth justified 
in pursuing such a practice? Our Church must sound 
the note and pursue the practice of znclusiveness. 

A creedal church, by its very nature, is unscientific. 
It is not interested in making an unbiased search for 
truth. That is not its method or its goal. It is con- 
cerned that “‘the truth” as conceived by itself be 
accepted by all others. Such a practice is, of course, 
not only separatist and, therefore, I believe, un- 
Christlike, but contrary to the very method itself 
whereby the truth can be ascertained. 

“But,” we are told, “dictatorship has accomplished 
much!’ Of course it has, both the political dictator- 
ship and the religious dictatorship. But an ant-hill 
is also a great communal achievement, yet men and 
women of mature intelligence should know that 
human life consists of and depends on the development 
of individual personality. Out of the play of mind 
against mind, out of the sharing of heart-throbs, out of 
the pooling of experience, there comes color, zest, 
flavor—yes, if you will, the very drama of the soul. 
Man is meant (if we know anything at all about what 
we are put here for) to grow, to grow into (or toward) 
a certain quality of being, a state of spiritual maturity; 
but the very condition of such growth is the freedom 
to grow. A religious dictatorship is not only exclusive 
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and unscientific, therefore; it also does something to 
the human spirit that is meant to grow strong and 
come to full bloom. 

Let us forget this talk of dwindling churches and 
exhibit the respect due a church today that is not given 
to censoring and spoon-feeding, which does not teach 
its people to live only by the answers they find in the 
“pony,” which does not function like a vast biscuit- 
cutter stamping its communicants into prescribed 
molds. Christianity should aim at Voices, not Echoes. 
Morality is the result of deliberate choice, not mere 
obeisance; and a church, no less than a nation, in which 
the individual has been liquidated is a church struck 
by blight. The liberal churches of today have a genius 
at this period in the world’s development. We’ve got 
something, something to be proud of, something to 
sacrifice for, something to use. No Universalist who is 
loyal to his Church and living his faith need apologize 
to any one today. We but need to hear again the 
summons of the ancient prophet, “Son of man, stand 
on thy feet.” 

Think of it! Ours is one Church refusing to sponsor 
syndicated opinion, allowing no part in its mental 
climate for regimentation. Maturity, whether in- 
tellectual or spiritual, cannot be produced by a 
“colored-shirt”” mind, by herding human sheep into 
mental and moral concentration camps. Education, 
religious just as truly as non-religious, proceeds toward 
exact truth by way of historical research, healthy 
skepticism, experimentation, and free speculation; 
but never by way of authoritarianism. 

Fascist Italy boycotts Toscanini, not because 
Toscanini is not a great artist but because he is not a 
Fascist. So also, the church that regiments its people 
into a set of given habits and doctrines excludes the 
non-conformist not because he is not a good Christian 
but because he is not a Trinitarian, or a believer in the 
Virgin Birth, or in the Infallibility of Scripture (or in 
some one or more of the hundred-and-one other things 
that possess no religious or moral significance). 

The time has certainly come for us to take stock 
of democracy and re-evaluate its worth to society. 

To this end, a valuable contribution has been 
made by Thomas Mann, winner of the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1929, in a lecture recently published, 
entitled ““The Coming Victory of Democracy.” With 
his background of German citizenship, broad culture, 
and clear international outlook, this famous novelist is 
eminently qualified to appraise the resources of 
democracy. 

It should be interesting to us to note that he 
grounds his confidence in the future of democracy upon 
the nature and dignity of man. Fascism, in spite of 
its present material success, in exalting force and op- 
pression strikes at the heart of the essential attribute 
of man—his sense of truth, freedom and justice. This 
quality gives him his “inviolable human dignity.” 

There is no doubt that fascism as a political system 
exhibits robust practical advantages over democracy. 
But democracy has a meaning far deeper and wider 
than the principle of majority rule. The superiority 
of democracy over fascism is moral, not material; but 
the essential principles of the two are forever irrecon- 
cilable. 

Freedom must believe in itself, must defend itself 


against ruthless power, must crusade for humanity. 
Democracy must make an offensive campaign. 

Freedom is something higher than economic and 
political lassez-faire. Itis man’s spiritual birthright 
to an inheritance of truth, justice and honor. 

Such type of democracy will put something really 
new into our world and will release undreamed spiritual 
forces for the blessing of mankind. The recovery of the 
moral purpose and spiritual passion of democracy is 
the guarantee of its coming victory. 

So much for this lecture by Thomas Mann, but 
there is another. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of 
Foreign Affairs, in his book “‘We or They?” does not 
quibble the point. Speaking of the two ways of 
governing people, he says: 


The gulf between is deep and wide. Here (in 
America), not absolute freedom certainly but great and 
precious freedom—freedom to think, to believe, to dis- 
believe, to speak, to will, to choose. (But) there (under 
dictatorships), not some freedom, but none—nothing 
but obedience, body, mind and soul, before the iron will 
and upstretched arm of a restless, infallible master. 
The lines are drawn in terms both general and specific. 
On the one side are nations which assume that human 
beings have individual minds, wills and aspirations, and 
that this is the fact which differentiates them from other 
animals; that they have capacities for self-improvement, 
even if very slowly; and that they should be allowed to 
use their minds, exercise their wills, and manage their 
own affairs as a means of learning how to do all these 
things better. On the other side are nations which have 
never fully accepted the democratic conception of human 
progress, or have discarded it because that sort of prog- 
ress is aggravatingly slow and undramatic. The people 
in these states are living according to rules of definitive 
systems revealed to infallible men or groups of men, 
imposed and enforced by decrees or bullets, and con- 
sidered permanently immune to all criticism, first 
because infallible men do not need criticism, secondly— 
and more simply—because they will not tolerate it. 


What Mr. Armstrong says with respect to govern- 
ments is exactly what some one should be saying about 
the churches. Saying it; writing it; broadcasting it; 
living it. For the worst religious democracy is better 
than the best religious dictatorship. And democracy 
and dictatorship will not mix. 

Another point that I shall have to mention but 
briefly (and certainly it needs to be mentioned) is 
that there is something to be said, too, for the church 
that is not prescribing moral aspirin tablets for escape. 
Everywhere we turn we see the tragedy of men and 
women running for shelter, learning, as the school 
child learns his lesson by rote, to say: “Oh well, it’s 
only a ‘mortal mind.’ In spite of all appearances to 
the contrary, ‘day by day in every way I’m growing 
better and better’.” 

People are frequently heard to say (I’ve heard so- 
called Universalists say it, and it makes my hair fairly 
stand on end every time I do): ‘‘Why all the fuss and 
feathers? All churches are alike. Why bother?” 

All churches are not alike; and there is every reason 
in the world to bother. The truth of the matter is, of 
course, that most churches are alike, but the type of 
churches which constitute the minority of the whole 
is as different from the type which constitute the 
majority as night isfrom day. If it makes no difference 
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to people whether they live under a dictatorship or a 
democracy, whether they find their answers in the 
“back of the book’”’ or out of the laboratory, then, to be 
sure, there really is no need of both. For those who 
realize, however, what the effect is, both to the indi- 
vidual and ultimately upon society, of traveling the 
one road in preference to the other, there is every 
reason to bother. Sometimes I wonder if it hasn’t 
come to just about what Mr. Armstrong suggests by 
the very title of his book,—a question of ‘“We or They!’’ 
I have worshiped with both satisfaction and joy in 
Moslem mosque, in Buddhist and Confucian temples, 
at Hindu shrines, and in Catholic and Protestant 
churches. I was reared, as I have said, in an atmos- 
phere of severe Scotch Calvinism. In the name of that 
Church I went to the foreign field and could have, so 
far as I know now, gone on in her service. My life’s 
course has led me also into world centers of education 
and culture and, so far as I am able to tell, I might have 
continued in university work. 

Then why am I enthusiastic for the future of a 
Church whose people constitute such a minority? 
Because (and with this I confess to all the weaknesses 
to which, by the very fact that it is free, it must be 
subjected), I am enthusiastic for the future of the Uni- 
versalist Church because, for the first time in my life, 
I have known what freedom is—the freedom that 
makes it possible for me to grow into the likeness of 
my Creator. It has been the highest privilege of my 
years on earth to have served as the parish priest of a 
Church that is free. Out of that experience I have be- 
come convinced of that Church’s claim to ultimate 
rightness. Its spirit is inclusive. I like that! It is 
scientifically in earnest about establishing what is true. 
I respect that! Its approach to the world is realistic; 
and I am certain that this must be! It teaches me that 
there is no escape, that any castle I might build would 
ultimately be a “‘castle in Spain,” that—in this world— 
I cannot abdicate, that the “bingo” philosophy of get- 
ting something for nothing is a heinous philosophy. 
It teaches me to reverence God’s only temple—the 
temple that is built within, from which comes the 
strength that will enable me to meet and carry the 
external cross of any circumstance life may bring. I 
believe I’ve got to learn that lesson! It is democratic; 
and democracy is native to me! It encourages and itself 
practices the freedom so essential to growth; and I 
seem, by the very way I am made, to demand that! 
I say again, I am enthusiastic for the future of a 
Church that is free! And my experience leads me to 
believe that my enthusiasm is not wholly a personal 
opinion. 

We of the Free Churches must accept the com- 
mission of helping to arouse the conscience and intelli- 
gence of man, and to stand strong and determined asa 
protecting wall against the mad lust for power, helping 
to make possible that very condition of freedom so 
necessary to man’s growth toward spiritual maturity. 

But our numbers are small, our means so in- 
adequate! Never mind! We are not responsible for 
what has gone before. Nor are we responsible for 
what we at the moment have inherited. We make no 
apologies. We are responsible only for what happens 
henceforth. We start where we are with what we 
have! That’s the big thing. Go to your Bibles and 


read the 20th chapter of Judges, words which refer to 
the tribe of Benjamin: “Among all this people there 
were 700 chosen men, left-handed, each of whom could 
sling a stone at a hair and not miss.” 

Seven hundred south-paws, every one a crack 
shot! And here is my point—these men were not 
naturally left-handed. The original Hebrew word 
which, in our English translation, is misinterpreted 
“left-handed,” means literally and more significantly 
“disabled as to the right.’”’ Well now, that is a good 
thing to know. 

The ancient mode of battle, you see, was hand-to- 
hand fighting. Long range guns, Big Berthas, bombing 
planes, poison gas, were all unknown. A warrior was 
equipped with a shield in his left hand and a sword or a 
spear in his right; and two men, so equipped, coming 
together in combat, did just exactly what it would 
be the very natural thing for them to do: seeing the 
enemy’s right arm poised to hurl the spear, the other 
slashed hysterically at that raised right arm—the 
result being not ghastly shrapnel wounds, or rotted 
lung tissue, but one-armed men, who, if they were to 
serve themselves at all in the future, simply had to 
learn to be left-handed. 

Why, do you suppose, weren’t these veterans wise 
to themselves? They had the best excuse in the world 
to apply for discharge, future exemption, and compen- 
sation for life. Then all they would have to do would 
be to go back home, draw their check from the govern- 
ment on the first of each month, sit down and take 
what came their way for the balance of their natural 
days. But these men who had lost their right arms 
didn’t do that. Maybe the gospel of the substitution- 
ary atonement and certain other of the more modern 
“Let George do it’? movements hadn’t progressed so 
far in that day. The point is, at any rate, that these 
men didn’t go back home and quit. They said, ‘““We 
still have our left arms and we can learn to use them.” 
And so persistently did they concentrate on using 
effectively what they had left that they became ex- 
perts: “each one could sling a stone at a hair and not 
miss.”’ You can’t beat that either for good marksman- 
ship or fine spirit: 700 supposedly handicapped men, 
capitalizing on what they had. 

What is the policy of the ‘‘new’’ administration? 
To start where we are with what we have! And what is 
its program? More effective churches and more ef- 


fective churches! 
* * 


RESPECTABLE REVOLUTIONS—AND THE OTHER SORT 

Have you seen this story? A close friend who is herself a 
descendant of the F. F. V.’s—First Families of Virginia—says it 
is well worth passing on. She says that some people who spring 
from revolutionary sires will enjoy it, while others need to take it 
to heart: 

A recent writer tells the story of a Vermont lady who was 
violently declaiming at her own dinner table one day against 
certain political speeches over the radio. 

“But you believe in free speech, don’t you?” she was asked. 
She replied she did, but not for people spreading “revolutionary 
doctrines ”’ 

She was asked why she belonged to the D. A. R. and re- 
plied, ‘Because my great-grandfather fought in the American 
Revolution.” 

“Which side did he fight on?” a guest asked. Silence fol- 
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Partners and Parasites* 
Alfred C. Lane 


AM not going to address you asa savant. Accord- 
ing to advice given at the last meeting of the 
Geological Society of America— 


“Tf you’re anxious for to shine in the speculative line 

As a man of thought profound, 

You must vent exotic gabble that will flabbergast the 

rabble. 

The meaning does not matter so it simulates the patter 

Of a Plato or a Kant: 

If your cheek is monumental and your language tran- 

scendental 

That is all the groundlings want, 

And every one will say, as you talk your mystic way, 

‘If this savant expresses himself in terms too deep for 

me 

What a singularly deep savant this deep savant must 

DEx: + 
I speak rather as a fellow Christian, and I am reminded 
that years ago I was sitting up with a man who had 
just had his leg off and was still somewhat under the 
influence of ether, who said, “‘I like you, Dr. Lane, you 
had a fine education but no one would ever know it.” 
I do not happen to belong to the Universalist denomina- 
tion though for the last three weeks much at home in 
Ferry Beach, and I can claim no more credit or dis- 
credit for my denomination than the donkey for his 
bray, for like that beast I was “born that way.” I 
belong to a church to which my father and grandfather 
belonged and a denomination to which my, and very 
likely your, forebears have belonged for centuries. 

A man does deserve credit who changes his de- 
nomination because he believes that thereby he is 
following the truth. The credit is more questionable 
when he changes for a better-paying job. In my posi- 
tion as a geologist I presume I should have lost nothing 
if I had been of no denomination, or been like the man 
who went to the Episcopal church in the summer and 
stayed away from the Congregational church in the 
winter. 

I am a Congregationalist because I have seen no 
sufficient reason for changing. Thomas Starr King, the 
great and eloquent divine, the first to celebrate the 
glories of the White Mountains, who died in California, 
had been both a Universalist and a Unitarian, so 
should have been qualified to state wherein the dif- 
ference lay. He said that the difference was that the 
Universalists thought that God was too good to damn 
them and that the Unitarians believed that they were 
too good to be damned. May not the “Orthodox” 
position be that God is too good not to damn those who 
believe they are too good to be damned? Of the two 
men who went up into the temple to pray, the one a 
Pharisee and the other a Publican, the Pharisee who 
thanked God for his fine record did not get the hearty 
approval of Jesus Christ. 

But, joking apart, I was a delegate to the recent 
Beloit Conference of the Congregational denomination 
and I heard there not a word that would offend the 
conservative Universalist as such. We had problems and 
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discussions—hot ones—but they were much the same 
as yours, and when I said that the Orthodox believed 
that God was too good not to damn I did not refer to 
eternal hell fire, but merely the opposite of approval. 
I did not hear hell mentioned at Beloit. 

I hear hell most often mentioned in not religious 
circles. We and you seem to be more concerned with 
the present and the present evil in the world. It is we 
geologists now who dwell most on the long vistas of 
time—mostly backwards. It was quite disconcerting 
to me when Professor Baxter told me yesterday that a. 
mineral which I had supposed was 1750 million years 
old was perhaps twice as old. 

Now I have a copy of Wise’s “Government of the 
New England Churches” which belonged to my grand- 
mother’s grandfather, Benjamin Brown, deacon of the 
church in Lexington at the time of the Revolution. 
This includes a copy of the Cambridge Platform of 
1680. That creed says explicitly that it is not to be 
required as a condition of membership of churches. 
The Second Unitarian Church of Boston, to which my 
wife belonged, had retained the old Puritan Covenant. 
The platform was put forward to show that they were 
in essential harmony with the ‘Reformed Churches” 
of England and the Continent as to what they did 
believe and were prepared, if need be, to die for, and in 
the preamble they state that they rather looked for- 
ward to persecution. It was a Calvinistic creed. Let 
me tell you I can see no logical grounds for the great 
doctrine for which your Church stands, from which it 
takes its name, except in the sovereignty of God as 
expounded by St. Augustine and Calvin. The old 
creed says that God saves elect infants and others 
incapable of being called, by the outward ministry of 
the word, by His Holy Spirit, who worketh when and 
where he pleases. It is a logical step to believe that a 
God who rejoices not in the death of a sinner, whose 
character was depicted by Jesus as that of a Father 
welcoming a prodigal son, who also said that there was 
more joy in heaven over one sinner that repented than 
over ninety and nine that needed no repentance, has 
(if He can predestinate) elected and predestinated all 
to salvation. 

I am well aware that there are many who are not 
determinists who nevertheless are Universalists as a 
matter of hope and not of logic. However, asa savant, 
one of the Committee of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science to celebrate the centennial 
of the birth of Charles Darwin, who taught the sur- 
vival of the fittest, I must say that if you cease to 
believe in divine sovereignty the Universalist doctrine 
must depend on hope and not on science, and more 
than that—there is no reason in revelation or science 
to believe that it is true or ever will be true, until, when 
and after you have helped to make it true! 

But there is another point in that old platform 
on which all of us who believe in the Congregational 
order will agree, whether we call ourselves Unitarian, 
Universalist, Baptist or plain Congregationalist, that 
is the individual responsibility to God, which Daniel 
Webster said was the greatest thought presented to the 
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human mind. We agree that that relation makes 
Christians, that when two or three are gathered to- 
gether in his name, there is Christ in the midst of them 
and the beginning of a Church, that Christians make 
the Church, not that the Church makes Christians. 
They are not made Christians by a few drops of water 
and formula of words. Our word christening is a relic 
of a very different conception, that Christ made the 
Church a definite organization, carried on by definite 
layings on of hands, and rites and sacramental cere- 
monies, that it is a Noah’s Ark of salvation and we 
outside may be carried along by ‘“uncovenanted 
mercies,” but at best we are barnacles on the outside, 
not helping its progress. 

But to us of the Puritan tradition laying on of 
hands and sacraments may be a means of grace, but 
they are not exclusive: just as a creed should be a 
statement of what we do believe and are willing to 
defend, not a shibboleth which a man must utter or be 
(ecclesiastically) slain like the Ephraimites at the 
fords of Jordan. Now for this freedom we all stand. 
But it is scientific to believe that we may be in error 
and our religion faulty and deficient, but the only way, 
as a savant, I would say is to try it out. 

As a pragmatist and a pupil of William James as 
well as a determinist, I would say that the thing to do 
is to see how our faith works. Do we find that our 
way of looking at things leads to better men, better 
communities, better states? Or is it true that a lot of 
people affiliated with our denomination, having dropped 
the idea that the Church is an ark of safety, are not 
members of our churches, but mere parasites whose 
religion like their houses is in their wife’s name, even 
if they pay taxes on both? I realize this is not true of 
those who are here, who are pillars, and I do not wish 
to be like the ministers who scold the small congrega- 
tion there on a rainy Sunday, but is it not possible for 
us to exchange some points which we can use when we 
scatter back to our respective churches? Nor would I 
imply by saying ‘“‘men” that men are less religious or 
worse than women. In these days of bridge and beano 
and cocktail parties the woman may be more worldly 
and the man more fleshly and both go to the devil. 

To return to the Universalist faith, which, as I have 
said, I cannot as a savant guarantee. It may bea fine 
thing if it stimulates to unremitting action and guar- 
antees against despair, so that, though seemingly the 
truth is crushed to earth, one keeps on in the faith that 
it shall rise again, “‘the eternal years of God are hers,”’ 
that “‘God keeps watch above His own,” that they who 
have “endured to the end shall be saved.”’ But if it 
means a mood of passing the buck—‘“‘Why bother, let 
George do it, everything will come out all right in the 
long run’’—then we must remember that there is not 
the slightest reason to believe that everything will 
come out all right, and it certainly won’t wntil we have 
done our part, and in the meantime 


“The moving finger writes and having writ moves on. 
Nor all your piety nor all your wit 
Can lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Not all your tears blot out a word of it.’ 


“There is a-tide in the affairs of men,” says Shakes- 
peare, “which taken at its flood leads on to fortune; 
omitted, all the voyage of their life is spent in shallows 


and in misery.” The tide may come in and there may 
be another tide. Yes, but in the meantime? I am 
reminded of experiences of friends in Squam, which 
cuts off the end of Cape Ann, and also a friend in Hud- 
son Bay, where the shore slopes so gently that once 
aground as the tide goes out one can see nothing but 
mud, neither solid land nor ocean, and one must wait 
until the next tide. So if we miss the opportunity there 
is a definite loss, an irretrievable past. 

I cannot, and would not if I could, give individual 
instances. May I give some in which we all share 
responsibility and may, collectively, share the penalty 
imposed by the God of things as they are, no matter 
how personally innocent. 

You remember Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, and 
how he warned that if every drop of blood drawn by the 
overseer’s lash from a slave was matched by another 
shed in war, still the judgment of God would be “‘true 
and righteous altogether.’’ Among the ideals of Univer- 
salists are the Brotherhood of Man as well as the 
Fatherhood of God. It has been written into our 
statute books that the right of migration was one of 
those inalienable rights of man of which the Declara- 
tion of Independence speaks. 

Our party platforms have proclaimed that we 
were “the refuge of the oppressed of every nation.” 
Now if in excluding from citizenship Japanese and 
Chinese, and other immigration restrictions, we have 
been untrue not merely to the principles of Universal- 
ism but of Christianity, national ideals and the prin- 
ciples of the God of things as they are, then not merely 
was the blood of the gallant and patriotic Japanese 
officer who slew himself on the doorsteps of the Ameri- 
can embassy immediately after the Japanese exclusion 
act a “grave consequence,”’ but if in consequence Japan 
would have been more willing to take our advice had 
we not hurt her feelings, millions of lives would have 
been saved. The end is not yet, nor our retribution. 
Whatever may happen in the future the past is seeure— 
securely wrong! 

Or take the Great War. Had we made it clear 
early that we considered the violation of the Belgian 
treaty an unfriendly act (and Science and Religion 
agree at least in considering lying a sin), had not 
waited until we went in to save our own skins, would 
we have saved thousands of lives and achieved a more 
satisfactory settlement of the war? As it is, while 
some of us claim we won the war, are we willing to 
claim responsibility for the peace? Does it make any 
difference that we disclaim responsibility, more than 
the washing of his hands by Pontius Pilate changed 
his place in history? To come down to current prob- 
lems, as to Czechoslovakia and Hitler, shall we say to 
Hitler, ““What you may do may be wrong, but so long 
as you do not step violently on our toes we will remain 
friends,’ or shall we perhaps prevent a tragic mistake 
by telling him distinctly beforehand that an invasion 
of Czechoslovakia means an embargo from us? Fore- 
sight is one of the most valuable virtues in the struggle 
for existence, and automobile accidents are very liable 
to occur because someone does not know what someone 
else is going todo. Are we not responsible if our action 
is unpredictable? Must a nation or an individual be 
unreliable in order to be free? 

(To be concluded) 
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America’s Answer to Youth’s Appeal” 


Roger Wilder 


HAT is youth’s appeal to America? Is it any- 
thing new? No! The problems of youth 
today are neither new nor unique. They are 

the age old problems of learning to live and to find a 
place in a world which exists for no single individual 
and no single group, young, old or middle-aged, but 
for all its inhabitants. There is something magical in 
the very word “youth.” It stirs memories in the hearts 
of the older generation and fires the imaginations of 
dreamers and reformers. We, youth, are but human 
beings with all the human characteristics: courageous, 
daring, honest, eager, enthusiastic. Yes, youth is all 
these, but not all the time. There are moments, even 
for us, when doubt chills courage, when caution 
tempers daring, evasion clouds honesty and despond- 
ency overwhelms enthusiasm. 

Sometimes I am not sure that youth is making 
an appeal to America, even though I realize there are 
many voices claiming to speak in youth’s name. The 
older generation calls on youth to build a better world 
according to their specifications. Should youth 
object to the plans as to the materials, he is straight- 
way labeled as a dangerous radical. The fact is that 
most of the people put the “‘appeal’”’ in the mouth of 
youth and lay claim to his enthusiastic support with- 
out consulting either his will or his conscience. Or 
they paraphrase “youth’s appeal” in terms of what 
they think youth should want. 

Youth’s appeal is one of those phrases which may 
mean much or nothing. If it implies that the youth of 
America is banded together to demand “a brave new 
world” it means little, in my opinion, because it is not 
true. But if it means that a very considerable number 
of young men and women, and I think it does, are 
becoming increasingly conscious of the social upheaval 
of our times and increasingly aware of their vital 
interests in the events that are determining our future, 
then it may mean much. The real truth is that youth’s 
attitude toward the world reflects many things: our 
personalities, our backgrounds, our environments and 
our responses to incentives that are offered. 

Our very youngness and inexperience makes us 
easy victims of those who would use us for ulterior 
purposes; and the more high sounding, the more 
showy, the more emotional, the appeal, the easier it is 
to capture the young of any age and of any nation. 
With us, idealism is at its peak, emotions are in full 
swing, energy runs high and hope has not yet felt the 
sharp pangs of defeat. We lack the practical experi- 
ence which must for the time being temper our ideals, 
but not destroy them. Amongst us there is ability, 
excellence, even genius. Youth often thinks more 
clearly than age. Youth also takes the color of its 
environment, trained to believe that life is an adven- 
ture and that civilization will be advanced through 
our courage and our resourcefulness. 

All of us will admit that young people today face 
the necessity of some major adjustments of which the 


*Address January 17, 1937, Young People’s Sunday, at the 
Melrose, Mass., church, the Rev. L. C. Nichols pastor. 


young people of the “gay nineties”’ were mostly ignor- 
ant. These adjustments are required in large measure 
because of the explosive wreckage left by a past genera- 
tion who tried to build a brave new world with bay- 
onets and bullets. 

Our answer to America’s challenge cannot be 
reached by a route cluttered with half-truths and in- 
sinuations against the government, the institutions, 
the organizations, which provide means for youth to 
keep in touch with the past and yet be alive to the 
future. 

Education is one of America’s answers to youth’s 
appeal. Twentieth century education is detecting the 
relationships that should exist between the school and 
the society for which it is in preparation. Education 
should build for democracy a stable organization of 
men, women and children, willing and able to ac- 
commodate itself and its individual members to the 
dynamic character of the world in which we live. 

Education, if it is to be an effective answer to 
youth’s appeal, must be devised to train followers as 
well as leaders, to raise the level of mass intelligence to 
the point, if possible, where each may be a wise leader 
in one field and a clear-eyed follower in many. If we 
are not to be misled and exploited by false leaders 
preying upon our idealism, then through education 
there must be ground in us that natural self-reliance 
and independence of action which is, perhaps, our most 
valuable attribute and through which we may be 
strong to meet the tests of an age of crisis. 

So by trial and error we shall learn what can and 
cannot be done with human material. 

The obligations and opportunities for us are 
enormous. The call of the hour is for leadership, 
sympathetic in its understanding, tolerant in its out- 
look and dynamic in its courage. The older genera- 
tion is paying the penalty of their mistakes, but we 
will see to it that we benefit by them. We will not be 
content merely to interpret the world or even to com- 
plain about it as it is now. We go out to change the 
world. But we must remember that there is a dif- 
ference between change and destruction. If we can 
keep our American system of government successfully 
working as it has worked since the days of its beginning 
with Washington and Franklin, we shall be keeping 
clear the way to the land of promise. Our reward will 
be a greater, finer, richer America than we have yet. 
known. 

America’s answer to our appeal is not always 
what it should be. We have become disillusioned by 
graft exposure. We have seen long respected citizens 
become entangled in disgraceful activities. It is no 
wonder we say, “What is the use of having an 
ideal?” 

We are annoyed at the inadequacy of government 
aid. We sometimes wonder at the policy of a govern- 
ment that spends billions on questionable enterprises 
and a mere fifty million dollars for the National Youth 
Administration, which reaches only one-tenth of the 
young people in need of it. But what grates on us just 
as much is why do they put the youth problem in such 
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a minority? Is not the saving of our young men more 
important than such lavish unnecessary spending? 

Our schools have made too much of classical 
education. ‘They concentrate on curriculum rather 
than on individuals. High schools are more concerned 
with preparing their students for college than with 
proper vocational guidance. We have trained more 
doctors, lawyers, engineers and technicians than can 
be assimilated. Youth asks one question. Why not 
train our future statesmen so that our government 
could be better served in future generations? 

The education that will respond to youth’s in- 
sistent call must meet the demands of the spirit as 
well as of body and mind. It must recognize and teach 
that there are needs and desires utterly beyond the 
satisfactions of science and materialism. The social 
order is not built wholly upon economic foundations, 
nor can it be interpreted purely in economic terms. 
Nations die when their ideals wear out, when the 
spirits of their people weaken and fall. Civilizations 
totter when their foundations are economic rather than 
moral, when profit making motives are not subordi- 
nated to the ideal of human service. 

Every man rates things according to some scale 
of value, and the thing he places at the top, the thing 
to which he gives the right of way, that thing becomes 
to him his god. There is no man without a god, even 
if he sees its image only in the looking-glass. No true 
religion has ever been founded upon morals, absti- 
nence and prohibitions, but courage, veracity, love, 
honor, temperance and faithfulness are principles 
which pass over readily from Sunday to Monday and 
flourish within the four walls of the church. They are 
virtues not by chance or commandment, but because 
men through long process of trial and error have found 
them to be indispensable factors in their lives. Ameri- 
ca’s answer to youth in the field of religion must be the 
old answer. ‘‘Man cannot live by bread alone.”’ Let 
each one of you fortify himself with a reasonable faith, 
and into your lives will come a sense of peace and power 
and plenty. Youth could ask no better gift from 
America than this quiet assurance that it is the master 
of its fate, the captain of its soul. No answer which 
does not further the process in the mind and soul of 
youth can possibly be right, and no answer is so likely 
to further it as education. The chance of failure lies 
in the possibility that teachers may spend themselves 
in a furious and futile attempt to reform the social 
order instead of bending their efforts to the building of 
intelligent, effective, forward-looking individuals. The 
church, the school, the college and the university 
share a sublime role in human progress, the awakening 
and development of the intellectual and spiritual life 
of man. 

At the American Youth Congress where more 
than 1000 delegates met at Cleveland last July, the 
“Declaration of Rights of American Youth” was set 
forth. Among the rights enumerated were these: the 
right to happiness, the right to security, the right to 
opportunity, the right to immunity from war; and for 
youth in industry, higher wages and shorter hours, 
and for rural youth, the right to farm free of debt. 
But the big resolution was “‘to exert a maximum of 
pressure on the Congress of the United States” to 
compel it to pass the American Youth Act as youth’s 


own solution of the youth problem. What is this 
Youth Act I have been talking about? This is a bill 
to provide vocational training and employment for 
youth between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five. 
Many organizations have become strongly interested 
in the passing of this bill. 

The secretary of the National Religious and 
Labor Foundation says: ‘‘How can the pressure of five 
to eight millions of youth fail to be a constant menace 
to the wage standards of these millions of workers who 
are barely making out an existence as it is?” Some- 
thing will have to be done to meet our demands. What 
will be America’s answer to youth’s appeal? 

Five millions of young people out of school and 
out of work seems to me to be an appalling fact. 

I am trying to think what my personal solution 
to the problem may be. There is no such thing as a 
solution. Why? Because I cannot think of five 
million solutions. Neither can the government. 
Therefore we must work out a solution that will be 
best for the majority of us. This is what the American 
Youth Act is trying to do. Press and public have 
stirred themselves the past year or two into something 
of a frenzy over the new problems of young people. 
What is going to happen, they ask, to the generation 
of boys and girls now in their late teens and early 
twenties? Will they constitute a backwater in the 
social stream? Have they lost hope and faith and 
ambition as a result of the past five years? Are they 
a lost generation. 

And what about war? We are threatened by 
wars that are even now being prepared by those who 
profit by destruction, wars from which we can reap 
nothing but misery and death. We oppose war and 
its trappings of militarized youth and mounting 
armaments. We do not want to die! We assert our 
right to peace and our determination is to maintain 
peace. 

We in this twentieth century are facing difficulties 
that seem to wear strange and unfamiliar aspects, 
something that no other generation has faced. There- 
fore we are apt to be impatient with America’s answer 
to our appeal. For the answer to her youth must be 
today, as her ideal has always been, abundant life, 
ordered liberty and the right to pursue happiness with 
some prospect of attaining it. And the ways of reach- 
ing this answer, the means of attaining this ideal, must 
be what they have always been, freedom and tolerance, 
intelligent sense of responsibility for common welfare, 
respect for law and love of peace. 

The black-shirted youth of Italy march with 
hearts attuned to the commands of I] Duce, and the 
young people of Russia sing the Internationale with all 
the fervor of conviction, and we all know what the 
youth of Spain are doing. 

How about American youth? 

To these I say that I believe if they will accept 
the challenge to keep faith with America, America 
offers still an open road that leads straight ahead and 


ever upward! 
* * ok 


The Office Cat of The Living Church is reported as say- 
ing that there’s nothing as stimulating as catnip, unless it’s a 
preacher who ends his sermon when he has made his point.— 
Exchange. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CXXXVII. 


Animal Neighbors of the Countryside 


Johannes 


ERHAPS because I have been writing this summer 
P about raccoons, Mary Harvey of the Lippincott 
Company sends me for review a beautiful book* 
about animal neighbors. It is an interesting book and 
it is illustrated with forty-five drawings by Lynn 
Bogue Hunt. Raccoons are in the book and the draw- 
ing of a raccoon family on the jacket might have been 
made from life of Madam Peter and her family at the 
little hill farm. In Mr. Hunt’s sketch we were inter- 
ested to see there are a mother and five little ones, the 
same number that have been coming to our kitchen 
door. And the drawing is extraordinary in its repre- 
sentation of the different expressions and attitudes of 
the young. “On seeing a coon wandering in the 
woods,” Lippincott writes, “‘one’s first thought is that 
he resembles a little bear. He is shaped like one and he 
acts like one. This is not without reason, for he is 
related to the bear tribe. An old mother coon followed 
by her three or four young ones resembles a she bear 
with cubs. The coon, too, is a devoted mother, who 
takes care of the youngsters until they are nearly as 
large as herself. Sometimes a whole line of them can 
be seen solemnly washing fish at the water’s edge.” 

According to Mr. Lippincott, much of the food 
of raccoons comes from the water. He says: “‘While 
the foxes and the possums are hunting their meals on 
the hill, he is searching for his in or near the water, 
feeling about with his paws wherever there is a mud- 
hole. Rarely will he swim if he can help it; that kind 
of work he leaves to the otter and the mink; but by his 
footwork in the shallows he manages to catch con- 
siderable numbers of fish as well as frogs. . . . Like 
a girl cleaning clothes at the river bank, he dips the 
meat or fish in the water and thoroughly rinses it with 
his front paws. After that he will eat it with relish 
and hunt for more. However, when the coon goes into 
the fields for corn or the high woods for grapes, acorns 
and chestnuts in the autumn, he eats such vegetable 
things without trying to wash them.”’ 

In Mr. Lippincott’s chapter ‘“The Coon’ there are 
two or three stories of coon hunts akin to those that 
Dr. Vernon Bailey denounced recently in scathing 
terms. Mr. Lippincott was out with the men and 
boys and the yelping pack. But on all of his hunts the 
coon got the best of it and the author did not seem to 
regret it. There are sympathetic bits like the follow- 
ing: ‘“There was a bedlam of growls and barks until the 
coon really got to work and threw himself on his back 
in order to use all of his feet in clinging to his enemies, 
while he chewed them very thoroughly. After a few 
seconds the dogs had learned a lot about coons.”’ 
Then this wise coon got into a shallow pool and ducked 
every dog that dared wade out to him. ‘We had to 
allow him to escape quite unhurt,”’ the author tells us, 
“apparently ratherreluctant to leavesuch a good scrap.”’ 


*Animal Neighbors of the Countryside. By Joseph Wharton 
Lippincott. The J. B. Lippincott Company: Philadelphia. 
Price $2.50. 


Most humorously and rather ironically, he de- 
scribes a famous night hunt of twenty-five men with 
numerous dogs, all green at the business. The coon 
danced a fandango on the back of each dog as he came 
up, thoroughly disheartening him, and then nearly 
drowned another dog who had to be pulled out of the 
water. ‘Let others sing the peans of the coon hunt,” 
he writes, “our pains were of quite another nature.”’ 
The chapter comes to a hilarious close with the dogs 
attacking a skunk. 

I must not give the impression that the book is 
exclusively about raccoons. Out of 270 fascinating 
pages, the coons take up only nine. There are chapters 
given to cottontail rabbits, to bats, to woodchucks, to 
mice, to foxes, to squirrels, to ‘‘the poor skunk,” to the 
shrew and mole, to the opossum, to bears, to snakes, to 
porcupines, to weasels of every description, and to 
other wild neighbors, twenty-seven chapters in all. 

Mr. Lippincott is neither a text-book writer nor a 
nature faker. He has lived close to nature, observed 
carefully, had many personal experiences, and he tells 
an interesting story. 

Dealing with snakes, for example, he makes it 
possible for us to identify the common varieties, he 
influences us to overcome our unreasoning fear of 
snakes, and at the same time he warns us how to take 
care. The cloth of a man’s trousers will not protect 
him from the teeth of a rattler, a snake does not have 
to be coiled in order to strike, it is better to stay six 
feet away from them and, as frequently it is hard to 
tell poisonous from non-poisonous snakes, one had 
better not be bitten by any of them. 

In the section of New York State in which I am 
writing the farmers are saying, ‘Snakes are awfully 
thick this year.’’ They are plentiful. That is our own 
experience at our farm. And they are no help in 
entertaining the average guest. 

Even the manager of the Publishing House which 
brings out The Christian Leader is said to have jumped 
back several feet as he reached up to turn the switch 
off the pump in the basement of our guest house and 
found himself looking into the cold eye of a snake. 
This is the first snake we have found in any cellar for 
which we are responsible, and it will be the last if we 
can keep them out. What I tell the Madame is that 
from the description this snake was a harmless milk 
snake and a wonderful mouser. 

Comparing the milk snake with the ring-necked 
snake, Mr. Lippincott writes: ‘“The three-foot milk 
snake is larger and more brightly colored. In fact, 
when its skin is newly shed, it is a beauty among 
reptiles. It has shiny, dark red blotches on a light 
brown background, and therefore often is mistaken for 
the copperhead. It is a great mouse catcher, both in 
fields and old barns.” 

Dr. Lalone described our snake as two and one- 
half or three feet long, and said that the way that it 
slid down the basement wall was an amazing sight. 
However, as our shower bath in the guest house is in 
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the general neighborhood of the beam on which the 
snake was hunting mice, and as many folks not com- 
pletely “broken” to snakes visit us, I feel that we must 
quickly place signs around the place, “No snakes 
allowed inside.” 

In the Philippines, where members of my family 
have lived for years, every well-ordered family, I am 
told, keeps an active snake of a special species in the 
attic to destroy the rats. In Beards Hollow, due to 
family complications, I fear that for mice I must 
stick to the old expedient of “three traps for ten 
cents.” 

It is hard to say which of Mr. Lippincott’s chapters 
is the most interesting, but the one on “‘quill-pigs’’ is 
related to an animal which is also a problem at the 
guest house. The quill-pig, or porcupine, is gnawing 
wooden posts of the porch on the back side of the house, 
and paying some attention to the wooden bench. 
Fresh green paint is no deterrent, but rather an in- 
centive. I have ordered a block of salt such as farmers 
put into remote pastures for cattle, on the theory that 
the animal is after salt or anything resembling it. 
Anthony in his Field Book of North American Mam- 
mals says that the porcupine is “very fond of salt.” 
Lippincott, who has studied these animals in wild 
parts of Alberta as well as at home, tells many stories 


of the ability of quill-pigs to protect themselves. One 
shot a quill into Lippincott’s leg from a distance of six 
feet. The animal, he says, has no power to project a 
quill except as the quill flies off when the porcupine 
slashes his powerful tail about. In our part of the 
country we hear now and then of a farmer losing a 
valuable dog which inadvertently attacked one. Mr. 
Lippincott writes: “Trappers tell stories of seeing 
many wild animals such as the lynx and wolf with 
quills sticking in their jaws and their front legs. Some 
of these die from the effects .. . . Dogs are nearly 
sure to be foolish-enough to attack every quill-pig that 
they find, with serious results unless some one has 
pincers with which to pull out the quills before they 
work themselves too far into the flesh.”’ 

As I read Mr. Lippincott’s book I realize that for 
most of us ‘‘Animal Neighbors of the Countryside” are 
invisible neighbors. The most that we see of them is 
a track in the dirt. Unquestionably we could see more, 
if we knew how to look. This book helps us look. 
Also it shows us how rewarding a thing it is to look 
and to want to look. 

Nor is progress of the race and the well-being of all 
who occupy together the little globe that is called the 
earth entirely unrelated to man’s realizing that he has 
wild neighbors worth knowing. 


General Convention Institute of Churchmanship 
Universalist Laity and Clergy Join in Ferry Beach Institute 


EN and women, laymen and clergymen, joined 
forces at the Universalist General Convention 
Institute of Churchmanship at Ferry Beach 

August 20-27. The Institute, under the able leadership 
of Dean Charles H. Emmons, was a distinct success. 
This Institute, in which the laity and the clergy joined 
forces this year for the first time, proved to be a suc- 
cessful experiment that will doubtless be repeated 
many times in the future of our Church. Here our 
people were given an opportunity to hear their new 
General Superintendent, Dr. Robert Cummins. They 
came, they saw Dr. Cummins, became acquainted with 
him, they heard him, and they liked him. 

Preceding the larger institute, a conference of lay- 
men was held at the Quillen Saturday afternoon, under 
the auspices of the joint Laymen’s Committee of the 
Universalist Convention of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Arthur Heald of Rutland, Mass., ex-director 
of the Maine Y. M. C. A., was introduced and con- 
ducted the conference, which took the form of an 
exploratory discussion of the subject, “What Can We 
Advise Men’s Clubs to Do?” The objectives set up 
by the conference were practical and concrete in the 
field of churchmanship, denominational co-operation, 
philanthropic and social service projects, citizenship 
and methods. In a future issue of the Leader they will 
be published in full. Following the afternoon con- 
ference there was a banquet and evening fellowship 
session at which Prof. Alfred C. Lane spoke. 

Sunday morning the regular worship service in the 
grove was conducted by the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 
and the sermon was given by Dr. Cummins. 

Monday morning the Institute lectures started. 
Dr. Cummins opened his series of lectures on ‘‘Church- 


manship in the Intra-Church Field’’ with an able dis- 
cussion of “Churchmanship a Necessity,” leading up 
to his second lecture on ‘‘An Authoritarian or a Free 
Church.” These were followed in turn by his dis- 
cussion of “The Kind of Ministers We Must Have,” 
“The Layman’s Job,” and finally, “Laymen and 
Ministers Building Together.”” Dr. Cummins’s lec- 
tures were able, thoroughly prepared, implemented 
with concrete suggestions, and shot clear through with 
an intense earnestness and sincerity. Those who 
heard him know that the Universalist General Con- 
vention has a General Superintendent who means busi- 
ness, and who is intelligently consecrated to his job. 
The Christian Leader will publish in full the texts of 
several of these lectures in the near future. 

The second hour of the morning sessions was 
taken up with Dr. Walter H. Macpherson’s lectures on 
“Churchmanship in the Inter-Church Field.’”’ From 
Monday through Friday Dr. Macpherson lectured, 
bringing to bear on his subject his knowledge of church 
history, men and affairs. His lectures were enthusi- 
astically received. One listener said: ‘‘Dr. Macpherson 
has the ability to make church history as interesting as 
a detective story.” 

During the third hour three speakers discussed 
“Churchmanship in Its Relation to the Use of the 
Printed Word.” On Monday Dr. William Wallace 
Rose gave a clear-cut, practical discussion of “Church- 
manship and the Local Church Paper.’’ On Tuesday. 
Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone discussed “The Place of the 
Universalist Press in Our Expressions of Churchman- 
ship.”” On Wednesday the Rev. F. A. Wilmot, religious 
editor of The Providence Daily Journal, spoke on 
“Churchmanship and the Daily Press.’’ Thursday 
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morning Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins, chairman of 
the Social Service Commission of the Universalist 
General Convention, gave an important address on 
“Churchmanship in the Field of Social Action.’”’ Dr. 
Perkins presented a carefully thought-out philosophy 
of Christian social action, which we shall present in 
full to our readers in an early issue. 

The Rev. Barclay Acheson, D. D., associate editor 
of The Reader’s Digest and president of the Community 
Church of the United States, was scheduled to speak 
at the institute luncheon on “Freedom and Progress.” 
At the last moment, however, Dr. Acheson was pre- 
vented from being present, and so the General Super- 
intendent, Dr. Cummins, was again pressed into 
service, and spoke forcefully on the subject ‘“Collec- 
tivism and Individualism in Religion.”” Dr. Cummins 
stands for intelligent democracy in religion. 

The afternoons and evenings were very wisely left 
free of formal gatherings, except for special occasions. 
Wednesday evening Mr. Wilmot gave an interesting 
illustrated lecture on “Religion and the News Around 
the World.” Except for that occasion, however, the 
delegates and visitors were left to entertain themselves 
as they chose during the afternoons and evenings. The 
result was that there were many important and profit- 
able conferences on the sands and on the verandas. 
Little groups gathered here and there to discuss the 
morning lectures. The result was that the spirit of the 
Institute grew and deepened as the days passed. From 
the morning chapel services, led by the chaplain, the 
Rey. Ernest Marble of Norway, Maine, to the informal 
talk of the little group gathered under the stars, the 
Institute of Churchmanship vibrated with the spirit 
of earnest, Christian brotherhood. 


One of the high points of the) week expressive of 
this spirit was the five o’clock vesper service con- 
ducted by the young people who worked at Ferry 
Beach. Miss Jane Welch, who conducted the service, 
said, in opening: ‘“The Ferry Beach crew has taken 
this opportunity during the Institute of Churchman- 
ship to give to you, the ministers and laymen of our 
denomination, a sincere expression of our deep interest 
in the Universalist Church. We want you to know 
that we whole-heartedly appreciate it, and that we 
look forward to a splendid future for our Church, and 
that, most of all, we want to be a part of that splendid 
future.”’ Prof. K. Augusta Sutton of the State Normal 
School at Danbury, Conn., a member of the Institute 
of World Affairs and friend of Ferry Beach, had words 
of high praise for the young people’s service. Mrs. 
Sutton said: “There isn’t a group of young people in 
the world who could release themselves as the American 
youth do and put on a service of that kind.”’ Certainly 
the service was a credit to the young people and a 
great inspiration to all those present at the Institute. 
Those taking part represented young people from all 
over our country—Jane Welch, who presided, and 
Weston Cate, Jr., who read the scripture, from Maine; 
Helen Hersey, the organist, from Connecticut; Peggy 
Anthony, who made the prayers, from our Washington 
church; and Robert Dick, who gave the address, from 
Stockton, IIl. 

Friday noon the Institute sessions closed, and the 
forty-eight registered members and the visitors left, 
feeling that it had been good and profitable for min- 
isters, laymen and laywomen to fellowship together in 
the interest of free and liberal Christianity. 

BOATS 


Propaganda and Democracy 
Sheldon Shepard 


NDERSTANDING the nature of propaganda 
will enable one to save money, protect health, 
preserve happiness and become a better citizen. 

Propaganda includes all “‘activities and expressions on 
the part of individuals who attempt to influence 
opinions and actions of others in a chosen direc- 
tion.”’ 

Life is tinged with the powerful influence of propa- 
ganda. It beats upon us continually. Commercial 
activities, political parties, economic interests, educa- 
tional influences, religion—all ceaselessly bombard the 
individual with determined attack. Some of the 
influence is wholesome, some detrimental, some merely 
useless. To become propaganda-proof is to develop the 
capacity and practice of analyzing all propositions and 
evidence, choosing finally, not by the pressure of the 
interested forces, but by one’s own qualified judgment. 
In modern civilization the mind must operate as a 
threshing machine, separating the grain from the chaff 
and setting them apart for different uses. 

While this theme was in my mind I read in a 
popular magazine Mabel Freer Loveridge’s poem 
called “Foreboding.’’ It chilled my heart with the 
horror of the powerful forces of propaganda loose in the 
world, while love, and all tenderness, helplessly hope 
for victory over them. 


While I am rocking you, my son, 
And singing lullabies, 

Someone is planning stouter planes 
For Death to ride the skies. 

While I am dressing you, my son, 
In little boyish suits, 

Someone is making uniforms 
And sturdy soldier boots. 


While you are chasing butterflies 
Amid the tangled grass, 

Someone is testing chemicals 
To make a deadlier gas. 

And while you eat your simple fare, 
Perhaps the war lords sit, 

To start again the bugle notes 
That only call the fit. 


While I would build a splendid man, 
So fine and strong, my son, 

Someone in secret tries to make 
A farther-reaching gun— 

A gun that on some distant day, 
When drums of battle roll, 

Will leave me with a golden star 
And iron in my soul. 


As these forces are arrayed against mother love, 
so pernicious influences are “ganged up” against 
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every beautiful dream of the heart. Their sinister 
power turns to propaganda as its most effective and 
terrible weapon. 

A commercial product may be injurious to health, 
as are adulterated and poisoned foods. It may be 
destructive, as painkillers and dopes. It may disrupt 
homes, tear down character and destroy life, as nar- 
cotics and stimulants. It may stultify the mind and 
tarnish the spirit, as low-level literature and entertain- 
ment. But, in this age when nearly everything is done 
for profit, if anyone can accumulate money by selling 
it, the power of propaganda numbs intelligence and 
excites primitive desires, so the masses to their 
own destruction continue to fill the coffers of the 
exploiters. 

These influences are so strong that often they come 
to be part and parcel of the common opinions of the 
time. ‘You cannot believe everything you hear, but 
you can repeat it.’’ And, in the constant repetition, 
it takes its place among accepted thoughts and prac- 
tices. Out of these manipulated forces are made the 
desires of the people, their tastes, their loves and hates. 
We are not ourselves, but the creatures into which we 
have been shaped according to the patterns of others. 
The people rush pell-mell in mad crowds in pursuit of 
certain patterns of thought and conduct, not at behest 
of nature or their best interests, but under the manipu- 
lation of artful selfishness. 

Often when one says, “I must live my own life,” 
he is making a plea for giving up his life to that chosen 
for him by the propagandists. Usually he makes the 
cry in the desire to put himself into bondage to the 
manipulative powers which have set out to enslave him. 
Too often youth means, “‘I must live the life the pub- 
licists and agitators want me to live.’ When he 
demands freedom what he wants is to put on the 
chains which propaganda has made attractive to 
him. 

One of the prime essentials for the maintenance of 
democracy is the development of citizens who know 
how to think—not what to think, but how to think. 
To tell one what to think is to destroy his ability to 
think. That procedure is admirably adapted to the 
purposes of dictatorships. It is diametrically opposed 
to all the valued objectives of democracy. 

Dictatorial governments, ruling by sheer force, 
and determined to direct the future of their nations 
into channels chosen by the group in power, begin at 
the cradle, training their future citizens in the ideas 
they shall hold, the prejudices they shall manifest and 
the passions to which they will give sway. These 
manipulators are wise. By such procedure they destroy 
the capacities of their peoples for democracy, and in- 
sure their continuance under the influence of the super- 
imposed power. 

As the spirit and purpose of democracy are 
utterly different, democracy must use an opposite 
technique. One who wishes to establish and maintain 
democracy will begin at the earliest possible time 
training future citizens how to think. They will not be 
told what ideas are good, what creeds to believe, what 
interpretations of government to hold, what economic 
system to regard as best. They will be trained in the 
art of estimating evidence, judging propositions, choos- 
ing intelligently. Not what ideas to accept, but how to 


separate the good from the bad, how to analyze propa- 
ganda, and form wise conclusions. 

The preservation of democracy depends upon the 
continuance of this method. Every citizen who is 
habit-bound to the acceptance of authorities, shib- 
boleths, labels, flag-waving and band playing is good 
material for the building of obstacles to the growth of 
free government. No matter how right he may be at 
any given moment, he is always a dangerous citizen. 
The essence of the destruction of democracy is in him. 
And those who have made him what he is are the 
enemies of popular government. 

From the standpoint of the preservation of Ameri- 
canism, one’s opinions are not nearly so important as 
the process by which he arrives at them and the spirit 
in which he holds them. One cannot be a good Ameri- 
can merely by accepting a certain set of opinions. He 
may cling to them blindly, in rank prejudice, and that 
is not Americanism. He is a better citizen if he has 
arrived at his opinions by intelligent search for right- 
ness, and if he holds his convictions subject to change 
upon the discovery of further evidence or a shift in 
conditions or growth in himself. 

Thus is seen the soundness of the American spirit 
which intends that every citizen shall be free to hold 
and fully express those views which seem to him to be 
right. This freedom is the cornerstone of democracy. 
We cannot repress the expression of even unwholesome 
views without destroying the basis of our government. 
We have too many citizens who find satisfaction on the 
same basis as the woman who said she was happily 
married because her husband did not dare open his 
mouth in her presence. They are most enthusiastic 
about their citizenship when they make it impossible 
for someone of whose opinions they disapprove to 
“open his mouth” in their club, their schools, their 
city. To use force in upholding one’s opinions is to 
destroy democracy, consort with dictatorship and pave 
the way for falsehood and error. 

' The reason the American people are such slaves to: 
propaganda is that we have never been taught to think. 
We are not trained to find ideas, but to accept those 
handed to us. It begins in the home and Sunday 
school, where dogmatic teaching freezes the tender 
shoots of curiosity which might be made to grow into: 
strong branches of intelligent judgment. The same 
process continues in education, which is still almost. . 
entirely authoritarian. Political and commercial 
forces add their power, and we grow up with super- 
ficial standards, basing religion upon agreement with 
doctrine, citizenship upon the acceptance of certain 
ideas, and success upon the use of highly advertised 
products. 

With the increase of the power of propaganda and. 
the growing tendency upon the part of entrenched 
forces to determine the ideas of their peoples, democ- 
racy faces a crisis in its methods of education, religion. 
and citizenship. We need to remember that emphasis 
upon the ideas one accepts endangers free religion and. 
popular government. Emphasis upon the process of 
arriving at conclusions and upon the spirit in which 
one holds and propagates them makes for democracy 
and better religion. All telling of people what they 
shall think tends to dictatorship. All training of 
citizens how to think tends to democracy. 
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The Kingdom of God within You 


Edna P. Bruner 


HE kingdom of God is variously thought of by 
different people. Some think of it in connection 
with the after life. Some think of it in terms of 

the ideal social order. Some wonder what is meant by 
the term anyway. Some, out of rich experience, feel 
that they have lived in it for a little while. 

The Catholic view is other-worldly, as signified 
by the explanation a sister gave to a suffering patient: 
“You suffer now that you may have more joy here- 
wiLeE. 

The orthodox Protestant when he wants to “‘save’”’ 
men thinks of the kingdom of God as being in another 
world. 

In a universe so vast and marvelous, in an order 
where change but not loss is the law of the physical 
world, it is not difficult to make the leap of faith and 
believe that there is something of good in store for the 
spirit of man, for that which makes a man more than 
so many pounds of flesh and blood. 

But beyond believing in an after life and the im- 
portance of living this life well in relation to it, beyond 
that we cannot go with our Catholic and Orthodox 
brethren. 

They assume that this world is not and cannot be 
good enough at any moment of time. They assume 
that the kingdom of God is way off somewhere else. 

Again, some of the preachers of the social gospel 
assume that the kingdom of God will come and will be 
only when and where the great social injustices and 
evils shall be done away. The kingdom of God will 
be then surely. 

We have preached the social gospel, and rightly so. 
We shall have to preach it more and more. We shall 
have to take it very much more seriously than we do, 
if we are to save our civilization. But to think of the 
kingdom of God only in terms of the ideal social order 
is again to put the kingdom of God way off to another 
time, if not to another place. 

Jesus believed in an after life. In uttering the 
great commandments and the golden rule, he most 
certainly preached the social gospel. But he didn’t 
put the kingdom of God way off somewhere else. 

“And being asked by the Pharisees when the king- 
dom of God cometh, he answered them and said, The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation: neither 
shall they say, Lo here! or, There! for lo, the kingdom 
of God is within you.” 

Not altogether strangely, or selfishly, that is 
where we want it to be. We need the kingdom of God 
within us. 

That is why we are not satisfied with a religion 
that is almost completely other-worldly in interest. 
That is why we are not satisfied with the social gospel 
alone, much as we may approve it. Deep within us 
there is the hunger for a kingdom of God that shall be 
not simply in some other world or time or place, but 
now, available to us now, where we are. 

What is the kingdom of God? 

The kingdom of God is “greater than the measures 
of man’s mind.”’ It extends throughout the universe. 
It includes the electron and the most distant star. 


But the kingdom of God within you, what is that? 

The life within you is of God. You didn’t make 
it. When all is said and done, you cannot make your 
own heart beat. You have life. You have possibilities 
for a full, noble life, much greater and better than your 
life is now. The kingdom of God, the gift of God to 
you, is within you in terms of the fact and the pos- 
sibilities of your life. 

It is this place of residence of the kingdom of God 
that Jesus was speaking of when he said, “The kingdom 
of God is within you.” The kingdom of God is not 
simply in some other world, not simply in the ideal 
social order, but in you, in terms of the fact and the 
possibilities of your own life. 

In the second place, the kingdom of God is within 
you, or may be within you, in terms of quality of 
life. 

To have life and the possibilities for life, is one 
thing. To have quality of life, life that is worth the 
living, life that fulfills its highest and noblest pos- 
sibilities, that is another thing. It is quality of life 
that you value. It is quality of life that, deep down 
within, you hunger for, consciously or unconsciously. 

Life is a gift, but quality of life is no gift. The 
kingdom of God that is quality of life has to be de- 
veloped and earned. Whether you have it, or shall 
have it, depends upon you. Society may give you a 
magnificent castle in which to live. But society can- 
not make you happy. A socially-minded government 
may pass splendid laws, but the laws and government 
cannot make you good. The possibility for the king- 
dom of God lies within you. You may choose it or 
pass it by. 

What dreams do you have for your life? 

Bring those dreams to the front of your mind. 
What would you make richer and better in your life? 
What would you make better in the life of the world? 
What would you do, what should you do, for mankind, 
for children and loved ones, to open the way for quality 
of life to them? 

Hold the picture of your dreams for yourself and 
others. 

You see: even a picture of the kingdom of God, 
in terms of quality of life, is within you. The kingdom 
of God is within you, as well as in the universe and in 
all that is greater and more inclusive than you. 

You have life. You have possibilities for rich life. 
You hunger for life that shall make your noblest dreams 
come true, that shall bring the kingdom of God to your 
own mind and heart. Having your life, your pos- 
sibilities, and your dreams, the essential thing is to 
build the kingdom of God, that is quality of life, within 
your own life. 

Men have gotten the idea that they have to die 
in order to be graduated into the kingdom of God. 
The point I am making is that they can’t do it just by 
dying. They must do it, they may do it, by living. 

But you say: “‘I know I have some possibilities. 
However, I do not have great ones. Then, too, ] am 
so hampered.” 

Ponder this story as told by J. Edgar Park: 
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“A Crimson Rambler lived in a dark corner, and 
it was all yellow from being in the dark. It said there 
was no use putting forth a bud because it could not do 
anything in that dark corner. One day, after living 
for five years without ever being anything but a 
sickly sprout, it got curious as to why the birds always 
burst into song after they passed the corner of the wall. 
So it put forth a little sprout in that direction, and 
around the corner it found ten feet of sunlit wall, which 
it had never known about before. Then it spread a 
great branch over the sunlit wall so that people came 
from all parts of the country to see the famous Crimson 
Rambler. 

“You can stay in the dark corner and say ‘I can’t,’ 
when one fraction of an inch from you is a tremendous 
part of your mind which is capable of being developed 
in the full sunshine of real intellectual achievement.” 

You may be in a dark corner. But you are not 
chained to any dark corner. Look up. You live ina 
wonder world. Exploreit. Rejoice in it. 

There is work to be done, a great deal of work. 


You were made to achieve, to be the master of work, 
not the slave to it. 

Great books are being written and great music is 
being played. Are you reading and listening? 

There are so many possibilities for education and 
the discovery of truth, for thoughtfulness, kindness, 
friendship, service, growth, and joy. Are you using 
the possibilities you have? 

Are you moving forward day by day the fraction 
of an inch you must in order to step out of life that is 
unsatisfactory into life that is rich in quality and joy, 
that squares with the laws of life, that radiates the 
divine in the here and now? 

The kingdom of God is yours for the discovering 
and the building. 

“For not in far-off realms of space 
The spirit hath its throne; 
In every heart it findeth place 
And waiteth to be known.” 

“Neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, There! for 

lo, the kingdom of God is within you.” 


Unitarianism and Church Unity 


Llewellyn Jones 


ISCUSSION over the general question of church 
D unity and over the specific question of Uni- 
tarian inclusion or exclusion is waxing. Last 
week’s Christian Leader reproduced in its columns the 
letter which President Frederick May Eliot recently 
addressed to the editor of The Christian Century seeking 
clarification of his position regarding Unitarians and 
the ecumenical movement. Here is the letter: 


Editor The Christian Century: 

Did the editorial pen slip, or did you by any chance 
mean what you said when, in reply to the letter from Dr. 
Reccord, you used the phrase “‘certain peripheral mat- 
ters of public morality and social reform’’? 

I am not concerned to argue the correctness of what 
you say about the aloofness of Unitarians and Univer- 
salists from the main stream of historical Christianity. 
There is certainly a measure of truth in your contention, 
though I think you exaggerate. But I am deeply con- 
cerned to know whether you seriously consider such 
matters as public morality and social reform to be “‘pe- 
ripheral” to the religion of Jesus Christ. 

If you do, you draw a line which marks a cleavage 
of basic importance; and it is a line upon which all Uni- 
tarians and, I believe, all Universalists would not hesi- 
tate for a moment to take their stand. For us, these 
“certain matters” are central; and, if the word “‘periph- 
eral” is to be used at all, it applies to certain other mat- 
ters, such as creeds and theological dogmas—including 
our own. 

Jesus of Nazareth was not a trained and subtle the- 
ologian. In a theological dispute, I suspect he would 
have made a poor impression upon the learned clan at 
any period of the history of the Church that bears his 
name. But he was aflame with a passion for social 
righteousness, and he always put first things first. When 
he talked about the Kingdom of God he meant just 
those “certain matters of public morality and social 
reform’”’ which you relegate to the periphery. And his 
word to his followers was to seek that kingdom first. 

Unitarians believe that an honest effort to put that 
command into practice is the one essential for those 
who venture to call themselves Christians. When the 


other Christian Churches acknowledge the central im- 
portance of the values which Jesus held central, they 
will not find Unitarians holding themselves aloof. We 
are deeply convinced that we belong together—one holy 
Church of God—held together by the spirit of Jesus, and 
that it is the things that now seem to divide us which 
should be labeled ‘‘peripheral.’’ 


Frederick May Eliot. 
President, American Unitarian Association. 


Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Morrison’s reply to this was to state cate- 
gorically that he had not made a slip of the pen: 


The word “ periphery,” as we used it, was set over 
against ‘‘the more intimate life of the Christian com- 
munity.’ Unitarians, we said, are unable to share 
freely and naturally in this intimate side of the historic 
Christian fellowship, the reason being that they eschew 
certain parts of the historic ideology by which the 
Christian community shares its common life. The 
characteristic and intimate ideology of the Christian 
community is not that of social reform or public morality 
but of a revelation of God, made through Jesus Christ, 
ina living and continuing community called the Church. 
The intimate life of the Church is the specific fellowship 
which exists within the framework of this ideology. 
It is the thesis of the social gospel that this ideology and 
the fellowship which is communicated by it carry an 
incomparable responsibility for “public morality and 
social reform.” But to put social responsibility at the 
center of the religion of Christ and the Church’s con- 
viction about God’s revelation of himself at the periph- 
ery, as Dr. Eliot demands as a basis of unity, would 
involve the complete abandonment of the Christian 
ideology for a moralistic ideology. ... 


That is just the beginning of a rather long disserta-. 
tion, which some readers may have seen summarized 
and answered in Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach’s page devoted 
to religion in The Boston Evening Transcript of August 
20. Dr. Dieffenbach’s own position in the matter he 
sums up as follows: 
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And finally . . . On what basis can the Churches 
unite? I for one am not in the least interested that they 
should unite. I do not believe they can or will unite. 
Unity is another matter. My conviction is deliberate, 
intense and unshakable that humanity is by its very 
nature and without regard to religious or any kind of 
beliefs, one and indivisible. In my opinion Jesus recog- 
nized this as the central and fundamental truth of his 
theology, in which he accepted man because he was man 
and a child of God. 

It was this doctrinal principle of Jesus that made 
him the founder of a new religion which was at the same 
time the fulfillment of the religion of his fathers. The 
belief that in nature we are one humanity is enlarged and 
glorified by our recognition of the truth that we are one. 
Holding the truth with religious fervor, reverence 
and service in all of our relations with one another, we 
exalt that unity which is in nature to the rank of 
grace. 

If the World Council cannot receive the Unitarians 
as they are, or the Quakers, or the Universalists, it seems 
to me the council falls away from the holiest, profound- 
est teaching, and the unvarying example, of Jesus Christ. 
I do not believe he would find them a problem at all. 
He would settle the whole matter without discussion, 
maybe with a parable. And many others not called 
Christian, also, would be his. 


Meanwhile a correspondent in this issue confesses 
to a certain “righteous indignation” that Unitarians 
should be excluded from the ecumenical movement 
because they are not “right theologically.” But why 
should he be indignant? If the delegates assembled 
in Utrecht had had clear alternatives and free will, he 
might claim that they had acted out of ‘‘cussedness”’ 
and indignation would be a natural, even if futile, 
response. But they had both conscious and uncon- 
scious commitments. We pick up, for example, the 
last issue of The Living Church to find Ralph Adams 
Cram suggesting that any “wholesale’ movement 
toward unity is impracticable, that the Anglicans, at 
any rate, should confine their ecumenical efforts to 
uniting with Presbyterians and Lutherans—in other 
words, that Baptists, Congregationalists and Quakers 
(he does not mention Unitarians) are‘‘nonsacramental” 
and therefore not of “the Church.” Interestingly 
enough, Dr. Cram thinks that while the Oxford con- 
ference stressed general Christian unity, the Edinburgh 
and Utrecht conferences were more conscious of the 
need for organic unity of the Church—sacramentally 
considered. Dr. Cram adds that these seekers after 
sacramental unity should guard against compromising 
the ‘‘Catholic heritage’’ through subservience to “pan- 
Protestantism” and should co-operate as much as 
possible with Eastern Orthodoxy and Roman Cathol- 
icism. 

Our correspondent, Mr. McMillan, is surprised 
that President Eliot would place church unity on a 
nontheological basis. Does the position of Ralph 
Adams Cram just outlined lessen his surprise? That 
position is the result of spiritual commitments—to 
sacramentalism and to Churches which embody it in 
greater or lesser degrees. ‘‘We must cleave to our 
own!” is its slogan. 

But we, too, have comrades among religious bodies 
whom we cannot leave on the outer side of any door 
we may enter. The Quakers, for instance, who were 
mentioned by the editor of The Christian Century as 
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another body whom the Utrecht formula would ex- 
clude. Think, too, of the close associations and fre- 
quent co-operation between ourselves and Jewish 
religious bodies and rabbis. If any “religious” body 
was ever founded with the express intent and purpose 
of being outside any theological description, juris- 
diction, color or taint, it was the Ethical Culture 
Movement. Yet at the moment—such are the 
category-jumping characteristics of vital religion on 
the march—one Ethical Culture leader is functioning 
as the minister of a Unitarian congregation and 
another is an ordained Unitarian minister, although 
at the moment he only ministers to an Ethical Society 
gathering. And then, of course, there is the Brahmo 
Samaj of India, technically a non-Christian ‘“‘sect’’ 
with whom we are in close kinship of spirit and 
with which we have collaborated in practical 
works. 

Those bodies and the principles of freedom which 
they represent are some of our commitments. Let 
Mr. McMillan try to devise any theological formula 
under which we can all unite—he gives us one attempt 
—and some word or phrase in it will sound impossible 
to some church body or teacher or member. For in- 
stance, we should not be at all surprised if some 
indignant humanist were to write us next week object- 
ing to the “‘basis of fellowship” suggested by our cor- 
respondent (unless, of course, this remark is permitted 
by said hypothetical humanist to be a sufficient sub- 
stitute for such a letter). 

However, Mr. McMillan ends with the suggestion 
of “‘a truly ecumenical functional union” of all religious 
forces. And in our opinion if any one word can act 
as an “Open Sesame”’ in this situation “functional” is 
the word. 

After all, we none of us know the theology of the 
other fellow’s Church—most of us have a picture of it 
which is a mere caricature. And few of us know very 
much about the theology of whatever Church we may 
happen to be born in or to join. 

But we all know what the Churches do or ought 
to do: Christian or non-Christian, all those religions 
which have led or come along with civilization—all 
the “great’’ religions, theistic or nontheistic—strive 
to lead men into paths of significant living, personal or 
social: that, of course, being intended as the minimum 
statement. 

If we unite then on the basis of function there will 
no longer be Jew or Gentile, reserved or open or other 
peculiarity of sacrament: in a sense every religion is 
sacramental, just as every act is sacramental which is 
done in a religious spirit. 

Nor must we forget that, as Dr. Eliot pointed out 
in his recent statement in these columns, there are a 
great many Christian leaders and bodies which do not 
approve of the “Jesus as God” formula which now sepa- 
rates Unitarians from the ecumenical union. Many of 
these are themselves within the sacred circle and would, 
when the occasion seemed ripe, work from within to 
modify the attitude of the orthodox Churches. Others 
are without: and their position will be an uncomfort- 
able and challenging phenomenon in the eyes of the, 
Pras i ENE satisfied member-bodies of the ecumenical 
circle. 

One of these bodies—as Dr. Dieffenbach ascer- 
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tained and reported in The Boston Transcript for Satur- 
day, August 27—is the Czechoslovak Church, a body 
which has been represented at all the international con- 
ferences on faith, order, and unity, but which, accord- 
ing to its Patriarch, the Rev. Dr. Prochazka, had 
hoped that ecumenicity could be achieved without a 
surrender of liberal principles to orthodoxy. That 
Church alone represents the convictions of one million 
souls. Dr. Dieffenbach, ending his story of this body, 


says that the “‘avowed liberals’ in religion throughout 
the world number in all twenty million souls. 

Perhaps it is the duty of sacramental Christians, 
as Dr. Cram suggests, to seek unity first among them- 
selves. And if that is so perhaps our first duty is to 
seek greater unity among “avowed liberals’ in religion. 
And then, friendship at first and ever greater unity in 
action—in functional activity—between all of us.— 
From The Christian Register. 


Conservatives and Civil Liberties 
Edward W. Ohrenstein 


trying to distribute pamphlets, or trying to 

make a speech, the only citizens who will cer- 
tainly come to his defense are his fellow radicals,—or 
some rash liberal! Rarely,—oh so rarely!—will a con- 
servative ever become indignant over this violation of 
Sacred American Principle. 


\ K THEN a local socialist or communist is jailed, 


The active defense of civil liberty has been allowed 
to drift very largely into the hands of elements of. “‘the 
Left,’’ sometimes the extreme “Left,” and... in 
some quarters the unfortunate impression has been given 
that American conservatives are more interested in the 
preservation of vested property rights than in the great 
rights guaranteed by the First Amendment, including 
freedom of speech, of assembly, and of petition. 


These are the words of a prominent New York 
corporation lawyer, Mr. Grenville Clark, who, in a 
recent notable address before the Nassau County Bar 
Association, sternly rebuked his fellow conservatives 
for their class blindness. 

Mr. Clark frankly observed that there had been a 
tremendous wave of protest from leaders of conserva- 
tive opinion against the actions of the Senate Lobby 
Committee. But against the even more tyrannical 
tactics of Mayor Hague, the conservative protest has 
been noticeably meager. 


With these considerations in mind I wish to make 
the point that American conservatives cannot for a 
moment afford to discriminate in their defense of civil 
liberty. They cannot have it both ways. They cannot 
expect to have their own rights safeguarded in the future, 
when in particular communities, or in the country as a 
whole, they may conceivably be in an unpopular mi- 
nority themselves if, when they are in the ascendant, 
they show the slightest degree of intolerance or lack of 
zeal in the defense of minority groups. In the long run, 
there will be no such thing as freedom of speech and 
assembly for some elements preaching some doctrines, 
and restraint and repression for other groups preaching 
other doctrines. 


I wish every conservative would ponder carefully 
these words. They are from the pen of the same con- 
servative corporation lawyer. Yet to me, an avowed 
radical, they carry a message of hope far greater than 
would identical words uttered by a liberal or by a 
radical. For one great threat in America, today, is 
that we shall not have the fair weather in which we 
may work out our salvation peacefully. The storm of 
oppression may break before we have erected our new 
Shelter. In fascist Europe, liberal and radical thought 
has been ruthlessly suppressed by this tornado. If 


radical, liberal, and conservative, however, will stand 
by the ideal of a free market for thought, America may 
be able to do what Europe was not—to integrate what 
is best in both views, into a new progressive way of life. 

Herein lies our duty, it seems to me. Radicalism 
offers criticism of the old ways, new ideas, the vision 
of a better future. Conservatism is the check which 
will make sure that an innovation works. Conserva- 
tism can hammer visionary ideas into practical form by 
its tested wisdom. It can do this only if there is give 
and take between them. But, as Mr. Clark has pointed 
out, thus far the conservative side has been willing to 
permit suppression of radical thought, because it is the 
easiest way to win their point! This “‘easy’’ method of 
establishing your dogma, by hiring someone with clubs 
to suppress the other side, is fascism. My greatest hope 
and concern for America is that we may avoid this 
method. But the conservatives have their part to 
play. I can see how this single part, the loyal defense 
of civil liberties by conservatives, may mean the dif- 
ference between a free nation and a fascist nation. 

Now our Unitarian family contains a great many 
conservatives. And it is to them in particular that I 
should like to make this practical suggestion—call it 
an appeal, if you wish. No group in this country, be it 
civil or religious, has as devoted a tradition of freedom 
of thought as we do. And that tradition belongs to us 
all, alike, economic conservative or radical. 

What could be more in keeping with our tradition 
than for all of our Unitarian conservatives to under- 
take the defense of civil liberties (especially the other 
fellow’s!) as a form of civic expression of loyalty to the 
Unitarian ideas?* 

To our Unitarian conservatives, I plead: 

As Mr. Clark has intimated, do not allow all the 
enthusiasm for the defense of civil rights to come from 
the radicals. 

Join the national American Civil Liberties Union, 
as a conservative! 

Join your local civil liberties committee, as a 
conservative! 

If you have no local civil liberties committee, 
begin one, as a conservative! 

If there is no public forum in your community, 
where even the most indigent citizens may meet to 
talk about their problems, open up a vacant lot, or 


*Mr. Grenville Clark has undertaken to make ‘‘Conserva- 
tism and Civil Liberty” his special message, wherever he goes. 
I can think of nothing finer than a like resolution for every 
Unitarian conservative. 
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get the park commission to set aside an area for un- 
limited orderly discussion. Undertake, yourself, per- 
sonal responsibility for freedom of speech, as a con- 
servative! 

One sight, in particular, warms my heart these 
days. It is that of a sincere conservative, willing to 
argue his own point of view unexcitedly, willing to let 
the other side have its day in court, confident that in 


the open market of ideas his own point of view will 
gain support by its intrinsic merit.’ Speaking as a 
radical, I say that in such men progress has true 
allies. The more of such men I see, the less I fear for 
the future of our country. 

A Unitarian conservative, it seems to me, must be 
an ardent defender of civil liberties, or he has missed 
entirely the message of our faith. 


How to Build a Successful Neighborhood Church 


Carl Albert Seaward 


ROM the point of view of Protestantism, it is a 
pathetic picture to see our churches standing 
uncompleted, with basement rooms only at 

the level of the foundation. What do they signify? 
The people in these churches began to build and were 
not able to finish. Those charged with the responsi- 
bility of building towers or spires for these churches 
did not sit down long enough to count the cost and to 
determine the resources for finishing a mission once 
begun. The same accusation may be justly made of 
Protestant parishes where the outward church is com- 
plete with towers or spires. Many parishes which 
have their churches complete, architecturally, have 
people within them who began to build a Christian 
fellowship of service but who failed to finish the 
mission they set out to perform! 

In Protestantism today there are struggling 
churches which are not contributing much to the 
building of the lofty tower of Christianity. Our 
Protestant churches are not more than half trying— 
not more than half exerting their potential strength 
in numbers or service—not fully measuring the cost in 
dedication which is required to build the tower of 
Protestant Christianity. 

It is no easy task to keep a parish thriving. For 
the Protestant churches to prosper there must be a 
consecrated love for them and a willingness to serve 
them unselfishly and bountifully. Complaints are 
continually being heard of how difficult it is to make 
“a go of the church,” and where these churches are 
struggling we hear all kinds of excuses offered for their 
failure to thrive. Excuses are: people are moving 
away, it is not an age of church-going, the neighbor- 
hood is changing and Catholics, Jews and foreigners 
are coming in. Of course, one must recognize the 
changes of the spirit and of practice in every age. 
Attractions do draw people away from church life. 
They always did in every age. Well, if it is true, then 
thwart that spirit and practice by rebuilding local 
churches to draw careless Protestants back into the 
_ fold for Christian living! 

Appraisal of our Protestant churches ought to 
convince us of one thing—the need of rebuilding to 
meet contemporary needs in the neighborhood. Our 
churches are not even half awake as to what they 
ought to be doing to serve the neighborhoods in which 
they are located. Non-affiliates in the neighborhood 
must be solicited and persuaded to come into the 
church’s programs. To satisfy such newcomers the 
church must be organized and rebuilt to fulfill their 
needs. 


The programs initiated by the denomination for 
strengthening Unitarian service are dependent on the 
reconstruction of most of the churches in the fellow- 
ship, particularly city churches in districts of rapidly 
changing populations. 

From my own experience in a city district of 
changing population, let me say at once that a church 
which does not adjust itself timely, with even radical 
changes in administration, organization, and programs, 
to meet contemporary life, might just as well fold up 
and sell its property. Shall we keep a sliding church 
for tradition’s sake, merely to ease along to please the 
pride and vanity of traditional families remaining who 
want to tickle their own egos even though the church 
is a mockery in the community? Oh, no, none of us 
covet that disgraceful place for our churches. We 
want to see our churches alive in worship and service, 
filling the requirements of the locations in which they 
are situated! 

Successful neighborhood churches are succeeding 
because they are organized in the true sense of the 
parish. The parish in the neighborhood church in- 
cludes not merely the Unitarians in the district but 
all families which may be induced, in one way or 
another, to renounce their indifference to religion and 
to tie up their leisure hours with the religious, social 
and educational programs which the neighborhood 
church provides for them. What if neighborhood 
families have been Baptists, Methodists, Swedish 
Lutherans, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, or 
Roman Catholics? Who cares? Only the theological 
bluebloods! Certainly not those who believe in Chris- 
tian democracy. 

In this modern era the residents in thickly popu- 
lated tenement and apartment districts think much 
less of denominational heritage than they do of present 
values for present needs! You may say, ‘‘But they are 
not Unitarians or even liberals!’ That is so, and I am 
glad of it, for there is timber and increment for con- 
version to Unitarianism. 

What, then, shall be required in building a 
neighborhood church? What is the nature of the 
program? What I say is not book knowledge but comes 
from my own experience and observation. I quote no 
other authority. 

At the outset let me say that no neighborhood 
church in a city district will ever be successful in meet- 
ing contemporary social, religious, and fellowship 
needs of apartment and tenement dwellers without 
the right type of minister. I mean the right type for 
that particular kind of district and church. The 
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neighborhood church plan can never work without a 
live wire minister who has an even greater love for his 
fellowmen than for the books of his library. 

The minister of a neighborhood church must be a 
guiding factor in a week-day set-up in his church and 
school, giving hours of planning and supervision in 
programs of social education. In the neighborhood 
church the minister must initiate plans and programs 
for afternoon and evening meetings for children, young 
people and adults or else he will not have these people 
for worship on Sunday mornings! Really, a minister 
in the neighborhood church has no easy job with much 
free time. He alone in the parish has the time and 
probably the disposition to motivate neighborhood 
projects in the nature of clubs, classes, recreation and 
other activities. If the church fails to organize on a 
full-time basis of neighborhood service then the min- 
ister must be held responsible, along with the governing 
board of the parish, for failure to measure up to the 
needs of the contemporary life of the community. 

I have done considerable research in areas where 
social education is the foundation of the institutions 
which give it. Visits to Hull House, the Abraham 
Lincoln Center, and eight settlement houses in Boston 
have convinced me that our churches located in thickly 
populated areas are nearly fast asleep in so far as 
character building is concerned. I do not imply that 
we should convert our neighborhood churches into 
settlement houses. Not at all, for the church has much 
more potential strength in Christian character build- 
ing than even the settlement house because of its most 
positive religious affirmations. Religious education is 
uppermost in the church’s foundation. Yet, Sunday’s 
religious education is a most insufficient measure of the 
church’s potential strength to educate children, youth 
and adults. The neighborhood church takes the 
fundamental principle of social education for char- 
acter building of the settlement house and uses it in 
week-day programs of religious education! Of course, 
I use the expression “religious education” in its broad 
sense of Christian character building. 

Of course, the success of the minister in a neighbor- 
hood church depends upon the readiness of the lay 
body to sanction and support the neighborhood plan 
of a church. Traditional values must not remain 
uppermost in their minds. Laymen must learn to 
appreciate the needs of the neighborhood and be ready 
to co-operate with the minister to make what may be a 
select church circle, of more or less like-minded Uni- 
tarians, become a truly democratic institution. 

In the neighborhood church, in addition to a wide- 
awake minister and laity, there must be a program of 
religious, social, and educational endeavor which will 
turn all eyes of the neighborhood toward it. When a 
church has advertised itself to the neighborhood 
through the word of mouth of strangers who have been 
impressed with the activities planned and the splendid 
fellowship in it, it follows that that church wins the 
added respect and support of two types of people: 
the unchurched, and the theologically dissatisfied 
among the orthodox Protestants. Such a result of 
intake of the neighborhood life is inevitable if the 
church offers an enticing program, an appreciative 
laity and a minister who has a passion to serve the 
common people in the parish area, serving in that 


spirit of Joseph Tuckerman and Charles Francis 
Barnard—lovers of humanity. 

Now, where do we start to do that enticing? In 
the church service? Probably no! Published sermon 
topics in newspapers or on bulletin boards are known to 
attract only a few devout souls who want a change of 
atmosphere in their worship from Sunday to Sunday. 
Who cares particularly about church tramps? If 
preachers, young men particularly, think they are to 
build up a following by their sermon preparation and 
delivery they are in line for a great disappointment. 
Let me remind.them that we have “‘seasoned”’ Uni- 
tarians in our pulpits who preach superb sermons in 
their traditional churches, but they have small con- 
gregations. 

Granted that these neighborhood people who are 
not strongly affiliated in any church cannot be per- 
suaded, in any great number, to enter the front door 
on Sunday morning, let us entice them to enter through 
the side and back doors, which are the doors of the 
parish hall. 

Well, to enter the parish hall means more the 
social emphasis than the religious—at the start. It is 
on this point that I am ready to argue vigorously, and 
on a basis of experience, with any religious devotee who 
objects to bolstering up the social phase of the church 
to bring people into the buildings. Their argument is 
that if they want to use the church buildings for enter- 
tainment and club activities let them come to church. 
I say, let them use the church buildings for entertain- 
ment and club activities and they will go to church! It 
is Just a question of being charitable and using a little 
persuasion at opportune times. 

I repeat that it is not a wrong theory that invites 
them through the side and back doors of the parish 
hall. We will either take them through that way or 
these nonaffiliates in the neighborhood will go un- 
touched by the service of the church! Experience 
teaches that they gravitate most naturally toward 
the worship service, many of them becoming even 
more regular worshipers than some of our nonattending 
trustees and so-called “standbys.” 

Many of our churches can be converted—and 
must be—into neighborhood centers where an intimate 
social, educational, and religious service may be ren- 
dered to individuals one by one; where activities are 
organized to meet the moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
needs of individuals who need the power of the church 
to transform their lives into radiance and Christian 
living. I conceive it the duty of the church to do two 
things for neighborhood people: give them (1) ex- 
ceeding joy and (2) an intellectual and spiritual 
background. 

Those of us who are leaders in the church have a 
great responsibility today to keep our tradition pros- 
pering in the community. We are charged with the 
huge task of adjusting our religious program to the life 
of rapidly changing neighborhoods. To meet this 
challenge, let us be alert, versatile and keen-minded. 
We must be prepared to make whatever adjustments - 
are necessary in our program as an institution to 
meet the evolving crises which continually change with 
the transformation of the community and the con- 
stituency of the parish. The neighborhood church i is 
decidedly successful. Look into it! 
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DEATH AND THE MARBLE PALACE 
Jacob Simpson Payton 


PrUTURE visitors to Washington who ascend the steps— 

those cascades of white marble that flow from the imposing 
central portico of the Supreme Court Building to the street 
facing the Capitol grounds—will voice one regret. They will not 
see Benjamin Nathan Cardozo seated on the Justices’ bench. 
Death has claimed the eminent jurist. It does not take Wash- 
ington long to recognize true greatness. The rabble-rousers and 
the leather-lunged politicians arrive, have their little day, and 
their memories soon perish. During the six years of residence 
here as a member of the nation’s highest tribunal Associate 
Justice Cardozo was subject to every test by which greatness is 
measured. The verdict is that in human sympathy, breadth of 
learning, judicial discernment, uprightness of character, quiet 
fearlessness and devotion to country, he deserves a high place 
among the worthies of the Supreme Court. 

The most imposing edifice in Washington is the Supreme 
Court Building. The National Park and Planning Commission 
approved the site, and the architect’s plans, and a majority of 
ayes in Congress produced $9,000,000 for its erection. The prob- 
lem since then has been to acquire justices with capacities equal 
not only to the magnificence of the building, but also to the de- 
mands of the office. Justice Cardozo measured up amply to both 
requirements. Observers were impressed with his appearance 
as he sat behind the great table beyond the space reserved for 
government and visiting attorneys. He, however, did not re- 
semble an umpire chosen to render decisions in that area where 
powerful litigants contend. His snowy hair, his sensitive fea- 
tures, his eyes that seemed to be centered on far-off, invisible 
objects, reminded one of some philosophic recluse, or ancient poet 
or mystic, whose rightful place was a quiet retreat for meditation, 
rather than the nation’s court room where he was subject to the 
gaze of the curious, and the clash of arguments about wages, 
railroad rates, and other mundane matters. In these latter 
things, however, lay his chief interest, for they gave him his 
opportunity to stand in defense of human rights, and to interpret 
law as a liberating rather than a trammeling expedient for the 
righteous. 

A Jew of two hundred years of American lineage, he was a 
devout observer both of the spiritual statutes of ancient Israel 
and the laws of his land. Out of a deep solicitude for an only 
sister who became an invalid he remained unmarried, that he 
might give her his companionship and personal care. His aver- 
sion for all things indecent made him intolerant of anything 
destructive of the finer instincts. Now that Justice Cardozo and 
all the members of his family are gone it may not be an impro- 
priety to mention the disgrace that overtook his father. Against 
Judge Albert Cardozo, a member of the infamous Tweed Ring, 
the New York City Bar Association preferred five charges of 
malfeasance of office. To escape impeachment he resigned. The 
blot on the family escutcheon left the indelible marks of sadness 
and sensitiveness upon the brilliant son. Some children seem to 
profit quite as much by the frailties as by the virtues of their 
fathers. The example by negation triumphs. Douglas Southall 
Freeman has told of how Robert E. Lee rose above the shame of 
his father, ““Light-Horse Harry’’ Lee, who was twice imprisoned 
for debt, and died a fugitive in disgrace. “Thanks to Ann Lee,’’ 
says Dr. Freeman of the mother, “the weakness of the sire became 
the strength of the son.’’ That also might be said of Benjamin 
Nathan Cardozo. 

Justice Cardozo expressed his liberalism in a manner quite 
unusual. He was never a belligerent reformer who mistook heat 
for light. While always far out in front, he made his position so 
luminous with facts and unanswerable logic that he commanded 
the respect of those who did not share his views. When Presi- 
dent Hoover nominated him for the Supreme Court, the Senate 
confirmed him without a dissenting vote. And when he died, 
men who know all the backstairs gossip of Washington testified 
that he was one man in public life of whom they had never heard 
_an unkind word spoken. He was uncompromising in his convic- 


tions, but was always gentle. He sat in the seats of the mighty, 
yet never abused his power.— National Methodist Press. 
* ok * 


A WELL-ESTABLISHED GHOST 


In these disordered times, when so many once-established 
things break loose from their moorings and beat and bang around 
our bewildered heads, it might be thought that there would be 
little room left for a mere “‘poltergeist” to go bumping about 
after the manner of its famous kind. But it is not so; among all 
our other fashionable ructions the rackety goblin can still hold 
itsown. The Cock Lane ghost has revived and gone to Blackpool 
for a breath of sea air, and it may be noted with particular satis- 
faction that it has sited itself in the South Shore region, where 
there should be a fine opening for it (if it would only transfer its 
attentions thither) among the sideshows of the famous amuse- 
ment park. But by the reports it runs strictly true to type; it 
prefers a house to a showman’s booth, and there it chooses to 
disturb the domestic calm by hitting people on the head with 
flying hairbrushes or dislodging clocks and barometers from the 
wall. 

It is possible that the performance, if it should be con- 
tinued for any length of time, will be fastened on to some human 
agency, as was at last the case with the Cock Lane commotion 
that set London by the ears in Dr. Johnson’s day. But there will 
always be some who will not be so easily satisfied with such 
miserably mundane explanations. As Andrew Lang pointed out 
years ago, there is this much to be said for your poltergeist or 
rackety hobgoblin—that his supposed manifestations have been 
recorded down al the ages and in all climes, from classical Greece 
to Polynesian islanders, and that the records are always of the 
same character, with banging noises and flying domestic utensils. 
And another strange thing is your poltergeist’s fondness for 
centers of the good life; he has operated in Chinese temples and 
medieval churches, while in 1716-17 the Wesley family at 
Epworth Rectory were troubled by similar disturbances, the 
account of which mysterious happenings was described by even 
Joseph Priestley as ‘‘perhaps the best authenticated, and the best 
told story of its kind, that is anywhere extant.’’ And the Rev. 
William Stainton Moses, of late Victorian times, was apt to be 
surrounded by an accomplished emanation that could pluck at 
banjo strings and tinkle tambourines. This type of ghost, then, 
may easily be found haunting the virtuous; apart from the obvious 
inconvenience, no one need be ashamed of owning up to a polter- 
geist in the family. For something which may never have existed 
it has a long and almost heroic history behind it—Manchester 


Guardian. 
* * * 


Not all howlers come from school boys. A priest in West 
Virginia writes that a member of the local Presbyterian church 
informed one of his communicants that their choir was planning 
to begin wearing the “surplus” and “investments” but that they 
were undecided whether the “investments”? should be red or 
black. To this the churchwoman replied without hesitation that 
as most investments were in the red today she thought that that 
color would be appropriate. The suggestion was evidently 
adopted, as the choir appeared a few Sundays later in ‘surplus’ ’ 
and maroon “‘investments.’”’—The Living Church. 

* * * 


THE DAY’S NEEDS 


Each day I pray, God give me strength anew, 
To do the task I do not wish to do; 

To yield obedience, not asking why. 

To love and own the truth and scorn to lie; 
To look a cold world bravely in the face; 

To cheer for those that pass me in the race; 
To bear my burdens gaily, unafraid. 

To lend a hand to those that need my aid; 
To measure what I am by what I give; 

God, give me strength that I may rightly live! 


British Weekly. 
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Understanding Our World 


NEW STORM OVER CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Vera Micheles Dean 


(Mrs. Dean has just returned from a two-months’ trip to 
France, Germany, Austria and Hungary.) 


HE speech delivered by Sir John Simon, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at Lanark on August 27, climaxed a week of 
rapidly increasing tension in Central Europe, aggravated by a 
German press barrage against Czechoslovakia and a proclamation 
of the Henlein party urging its members to resort to “self-de- 
fense.’’ In carefully guarded terms, avoiding any direct reference 
to Germany and leaving the way open for negotiations with the 
totalitarian states, Sir John reaffirmed Mr. Chamberlain’s state- 
ment of March 24 that Britain would probably become involved in 
a Central European war. The Czechoslovak situation, he added, 
“may be so critical for the future of Europe that it would be im- 
possible to assume a limit to the disturbance that a conflict might 
involve, and everyone in every country who considers the conse- 
quences has to bear that in mind.” A statement issued on the 
same day by the British Foreign Office praised the ‘‘conciliatory 
attitude’”’ of the Prague government, which has offered a plan 
for cantonal autonomy; expressed the hope that there would be 
a “constructive response,’ and deplored the Henlein ‘‘self-de- 
fense’’ proclamation. 

These official declarations coincided with the announcement 
on August 26 that a great part of the British Home Fleet will 
leave English Channel ports on September 6, the day the Nazi 
Party congress opens at Nuremberg, for maneuvers north of 
Seotland which will continue until November, and were in- 
tended to dispel the impression still prevailing in Berlin that 
Britain may remain neutral in a conflict over Czechoslovakia. 

Germany’s actions during the past two weeks, beginning 
with the elaborate army maneuvers launched on August 15, 
would suggest that Hitler hopes to win a bloodless victory over 
Prague by methods made familiar in Austria. The stridently re- 
peated Nazi claim that Sudeten Germans are endangered by 
‘Marxists’ and that Prague is ruled from Moscow provide the 
proper setting for what Berlin will doubtless describe as legiti- 
mate intervention to preserve order in Czechoslovakia. Reports 
that the Hitler government assured Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Union that such intervention would not constitute 
aggression recall anxious German inquiries in Prague regarding 
possible Czech resistance at the very moment German forces 
were advancing on Austria. To believe that Hitler wants war is 
to misunderstand the policy which the greatest one-track mind 
in Europe has consistently—and successfully—followed since 
1933. Hitler’s display of armed strength at this critical time is 
intended to accomplish the objective which eluded him on May 
21, by playing on the reluctance of other countries to face the 
horrors of war. 

The form which a cold putsch against Czechoslovakia may 
take is foreshadowed by the visit paid to Germany on August 
20-25 by Regent Horthy and other Hungarian officials. This 
visit was clearly intended to bring Hungary within the orbit of 
German domination by stressing the danger of resisting the 
Nazi military machine. It also demonstrated the errors com- 
mitted during the post-war period by the Little Entente states— 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia—which opposed 
Hungary’s rearmament and failed to heed its demands for con- 
cessions to Hungarian minorities within their frontiers. At its 
annual conference in Bled, Yugoslavia, on August 21-23 the 
Little Entente, in a belated effort to detach Hungary from Ger- 
many, recognized its right to rearm in return for a pledge of non- 
aggression (which, according to Budapest, does not go beyond 
the commitments of the Kellogg-Briand pact), and promised 
to consider the claims of Hungarian minorities. Premier Bela 
Imredy of Hungary fears Nazism and, following Schuschnigg’s ill- 
fated example, hopes to combat it by a Catholic dictatorship 
equally opposed to Nazis and Socialists. But Hungary, like 


Austria, is not strong enough to resist Germany alone and, 
like Poland, hopes to benefit by the break-up of Czechoslovakia. 
If Hitler obtains the support, or even acquiescence, of Hungary, 
the encirclement of Czechoslovakia will be completed, and Prague 
will be faced with the choice of submitting to German domina-— 
tion, or fighting its way out of a hostile ring. 

In such a fight Czechoslovakia counts on the aid of the 
Soviet Union, Which cannot remain indifferent to Germany’s 
Drang nach Osten, and is more free to act in the West now that. 
it has concluded a truce with Japan. French assistance, how-— 
ever, remains problématical, even though public opinion definitely 
favors fulfilment of France’s obligations to aid Czechoslovakia 
in case of aggression. Strategically France cannot hope to do 
more than immobilize a portion of the German army on the Sieg— 
fried line, which is intended to match the French Maginot line. 
Feverish fortification of the Rhine region by hastily conscripted 
labor bodes no good for a French attack on Germany. Confronted 
with threats from all directions the French, who are never so 
calm as in moments of imminent danger, reveal a spirit of mod- 
eration and a degree of national unity which offer a striking con— 
trast to the ferment of the past two years. Unlike the British 
who today, as in 1914, have been slow—or perhaps reluctant— 
to realize to the full the dangers of Central European tension,. 
the French have never had any illusions regarding Hitler’s aims 
and methods. They emphatically do not want war; but neither 
do they fear it. The British, hypnotized by dread of an air 
attack and anxious to complete their rearmament program, have 
but one object—to gain time by spinning out the Runciman nego- 
tiations until October, when cold weather would force post- 
ponement of war until spring. The real danger is not that Hitler 
will provoke a general war, which would strain Germany’s eco- 
nomic system to the breaking point. The danger is that Britain, 
fearing war, may bring pressure on Paris and Prague to meet: 
Hitler’s terms, thus assuring Nazi hegemony of the European 
continent. 


* * 


U. S. URGES MEXICAN LAND COMPENSATION 


Secretary Hull’s note of August 22 on the Mexican seizure 
of American farm properties sums up the issues of a lagging con- 
troversy and puts increased pressure on the Cardenas govern- 
ment to begin payment of compensation to American claimants. 
In a series of notes exchanged since March 1938, the Mexican 
government had declined proposals for the settlement of land 
claims valued by the American government at $10,132,388; and 
in a note of August 3 had denied its duty under international law 
to make deferred compensation to foreigners for its expropria- 
tions. Secretary Hull’s note of August 22 expresses his “sur- 
prise’ and ‘‘profound regret’’ that Mexico should deny this obli- 
gation. Brushing aside Foreign Secretary Eduardo Hay’s argu- 
ments that both the obligation and manner of payment are to be: 
determined solely by Mexico’s domestic law, he reasserts the 
American contention that Mexico is obliged to make prompt and. 
definite provision for paying within a reasonable time. 

The importance of this controversy far transcends the value: 
of the American land claims. For the United States to yield on 
this question might encourage other countries to confiscate Amer- 
ican property. By adopting a harsh attitude, however, the 
United States might easily undermine its good-neighbor policy 
in Latin America. The Cardenas government is also faced with. 
a serious dilemma. If it should agree to make full and prompt 
payment for these land properties, it could hardly refuse similar 
commitments concerning expropriated oil properties whose — 
value makes prompt payment of compensation practically im- 
possible. Yet refusal to honor its obligations would weaken the 
Cardenas government’s credit abroad and strengthen conserva- 
tive opposition at home. 

Paul B. Taylor. 
Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. — 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MR. HICKS, WHAT ABOUT LIBERTY? 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Hicks’s book, “I Like America,” is a great disappoint- 
ment to me. I feel the charm of the book, of course. The beauti- 
ful simplicity of its style and the intimate glimpses of the home 
life of the Hicks family have a strong appeal. I know that the 
picture he paints of conditions here is very largely true, though he 
exaggerates in some cases and ignores other factors in order to 
make his point. I agree with him that it is preposterous that such 
conditions as he describes should prevail in a country like 
-ours. 

It is when we come to his solution of the problem, his remedy 

for our ills, that he disappoints me. I knew, of course, that his 
remedy was Communism, but I looked for some explanation of 
what he means by Communism. There is no sense in fearing 
Communism, he says, but he knows that people fear what they 
do not understand. If he would explain, in that clear, simple 
language of which he is a master, not only what advantages 
Communism would bring us, what changes would be made, but 
-how it would be done, perhaps we should forget our fears. 
We used to hear about the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
but Americans do not like the word dictatorship. It is ‘planned 
economy” that Mr. Hicks is urging upon us. But those words 
need a great deal of explaining. Who will do the planning? How 
will the planners be chosen, or will they choose themselves? 
-How will the plans be enforced? If the planning is done by one 
man or a group of men how will that differ from dictatorship? 
If it is to be done by all the people, how does Mr. Hicks expect 
them ever to agree? Organized labor has difficulty in agreeing 
with itself, to say nothing of its troubles with employers. 

How far will our lives be planned for us? Will Mr. Hicks, 
for instance, be allowed to go on living in the home he loves and 
writes about so delightfully, and will he go on writing what he 
pleases, or will the plans place him in another environment, at a 
different kind of work? 

Mr. Hicks says that in a planned economy all the workers 
will be producing something useful, something that is needed. 
I wonder how that will be decided. Are gin and whiskey needed? 
Are cigarettes and cosmetics and chewing gum? Are crooners 
and jazz bands doing useful work? I am sure no one will be 
allowed to make gold faucets, about which Mr. Hicks seems to 
be much troubled. But faucets in themselves are useful things, 
and even if made of gold they cannot harm anyone. A planned 
economy which banned gold faucets but permitted intoxicating 
liquor would never get my vote. 

Mr. Hicks, of course, will never deign to answer such childish 
questions as these, but, seriously, he would do well, if he wants to 
win people to Communism, to explain clearly what it means. 
He must have some very definite ideas about it, and there is no 
doubt that he believes it would be a good thing for America. 
It is evident that he thinks it cannot be established here without 
violence—which does not make those who fear it fear it any less. 
He admits that there has been violence in Russia, and excuses it 
on the ground of necessity—the same excuse which Hitler and 
Mussolini offer for what they have done. 

Speaking of Russia, Mr. Hicks warns us not to believe all 
we read. We don’t. No one does on a controversial subject. 
We believe or reject according to our prejudices. And is not that 
what Mr. Hicks does? Unless he has been to Russia and 
studied conditions there for himself, he gets his information from 
what he reads and hears, and he believes what it suits him to 
believe, just as the rest of us do. 

“The majority of the people in the Soviet Union,” says Mr. 
Hicks, ‘‘have more freedom than they have ever had before, and 
in certain ways more freedom than has ever been enjoyed by the 
masses of any other land.” But they have not “the right to 
advocate the return of capitalism, the right to preach counter- 
reyolution.”” But Mr. Hicks, in a capitalistic country, is free 
to attack capitalism and advocate Communism. I wonder if the 


American people would have more freedom under Communism 
than they have ever had before. 

Mr. Hicks seems to have some rather peculiar ideas about 
freedom. He says, of his dismissal from the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute because of his Communistic views: ‘That is 
only natural. But it is not liberty.” In another place he says 
that the Newspaper Guild “does not attempt to dictate the 
hiring policies of the owners. It merely says, when it can get the 
closed shop, that a man who is hired will have to join.”” One 
would expect, from the sweet reasonableness of the tone of most 
of the book, that he would say again: ‘“‘That is only natural. 
But it is not liberty.”” What he says is: “There is no menace 
to freedom here.” 

It makes a difference, it appears, whose liberty is endangered. 
Mr. Hicks would never say, “I am unalterably opposed to what 
you say, but I will defend to the death your right to say it.’”’ He 
admits that now he is a believer in “‘liberty but.’’ The only way 
to get rid of the “‘but’’ he thinks is to get rid in some way (not 
specified) of all who oppose a “planned economy.’”’ Then those 
who are left will be free—to be Communists. But they will not 
be free, if they find they do not like Communism as well as they 
expected, to say so. “Liberty but’’ will still be the rule. 

Will Mr. Hicks please tell us what Communism is? 

A.F. 


* * 


ANOTHER JOHANNES BOOK? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Isn’t it about time for another Nature series in book form? 
I enjoy all of Johannes’ Cruisings, and have read with special 
delight the ones about Peter. It was disappointing that the 
charming little family did not appear in the latest issue of the 
Leader. Please let us have more about Peter and the babies. 
Evidently you have delighted the Leader family by this series. 

W.G.B. 
* * 


AN UNEXPECTED FAVOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to thank publicly Miss B. L. Gorton of 1916 8. Sawyer 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. (a total stranger), for her kindness in forward- 
ing me a year’s back issues of The Christian Leader for distribution 
among people in the circuit of churches. Miss Gorton responded 
to a letter recently published in this department. It was a 
thoughtful Christian act and, as with most unexpected favors, 
brought a glow of pleasure. 

Ralph P. Boyd. 

Camp Hill, Ala. 

* * 


DR. LEONARD’S BOOK OF PRAYER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am delighted with the ‘Book of Prayer’’ by Leonard, and 
trust that it will never go out of print. I know that some of our 
societies use it in the pews, and I trust that even if non-Univer- 
salist hymnals are in more common use in our churches in the 
future, the order of service and the words themselves will be 
taken from our own service book. It is too good to give up. 

Robert Lewis Weis. 

North Hatley, Quebec. 


* * 


IF POSSIBLE, WE SHALL DO IT 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

Re editorial, ‘‘The Foolishness of Preaching.’’ On reading 
this editorial I was filled with a keen desire to read so fine an 
address as this sermon of Dr. Herrick’s evidently is, and am 
writing to ask if you think it would be possible to insert it in 
some issue of the Leader shortly. Possibly others would receive 
inspiration from it. 

H. S. Gorton. 


Chicago, Til. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE 
QUESTION 


BOX 


NTRODUCING a new feature which will appear 
from time to time on this page through the coming 
months, “The Question Box.’’ Questions for this 

column are solicited from workers in our schools or 
others. Please make them brief and legible, and send 
to the General Sunday School Association, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., marked “for the Question Box.” 
For this opening issue we shall concern ourselves with 
questions that are uppermost in the minds of all school 
workers at the moment—dquestions dealing with 
courses of study. Several of these have come to us 
this past week, so we shall use them. 


Question: I have a pamphlet called “Lessons to Live 
By.” Are the courses listed therein the only ma- 
terial the Universalists publish for church schools? 

Answer: Universalists publish no lesson material for 
their church schools with the exception of ‘“The 
Beginnings of the Universalist Church,” by Dr. 
A. Gertrude Earle (ten mimeographed lessons and 
a set of twenty pictures), and The Helper, a dis- 
cussion course for college age young people and 
adults. The leaflet which you refer to lists some 
of the publications of the Pilgrim Press (Congre- 
gational) and is put out by them. 

Question: We cannot use the Closely Graded Lessons 
in our school. Is there any other material that you 
can recommend that is usable in a liberal school? 

Answer: There is a great deal of material other than 
the Closely Graded Series which is highly recom- 
mended for liberal schools. We are working at 
present on a new ‘‘List of Recommended Courses,”’ 
and it will be mailed all superintendents shortly. 
Texts published by the Beacon Press (Unitarian), 
the Abingdon Press (Methodist), the Friendship 
Press (Missionary Education Movement), the 
Vacation School Series (published co-operatively 
by the Methodists, the Congregationalists, the 
Disciples, the Presbyterians, the Baptists, and 
others), the Westminster Press (Presbyterian), 
all yield excellent teaching materials for the liberal 
teacher. Some of it needs adapting to the group 
you teach. But isn’t that true of any text? 

Question: Is it necessary to use a course prepared for 
church schools in the teaching program of the 
church and its school? 

Answer: Absolutely not. Some of the finest material 
we know of was never prepared for church schools 
at all. Public school material, club material, 
books prepared for a pupil’s individual reading, 
units that are a record of group or community 


experiences, are all valid guides for the church 
school teacher. As an illustration of this point let 
me quote Dr. Angus H. MacLean. “A book 
planned for secular schools that might be very 
useful to the church school teacher is “This World 
We Live‘in and How It Came to Be,’ by Gertrude 
Hartman, published by Macmillan. It is expen- 
sive, costing $5.00, but it is well worth it. It 
contains a sketch of evolution with wonderful 
pictures. The text is simple enough for juniors 
and it could be read to some primaries with profit. 
It also contains a sketch of the appearance of man, 
his struggles with environment, the coming of 
boats, houses, villages, cities, and our modern 
civilization. A book for early adolescents of the 
same sort is Hillyer’s ‘A Child’s History of the 
World.’ I consider this a necessary background 
to the study of the contributions of the Hebrews 
or any other group.” 

Question: What do leaders mean by “units of study’’? 
We have always used a quarterly in our school, 
but I find that even the new quarterlies contain 
these units of study. 

Answer: The quarterlies I studied when I went to 
church school contained more or less unrelated 
lessons for the fifty-two weeks of the year. Today 
a year’s work is broken up into “units of study” — 
implying that it is better to group our teaching 
material into smaller periods of study. For in- 
stance, in the new Primary courses in the Closely 
Graded series, the theme for the first year is 
“Growing in God’s World,” but the fifty-two 
lessons under this heading are grouped into eight 
units. 

Question: Do you recommend The Helper for our adult 
class? We have not used it because it seems 
mostly concerned with biblical material, and our 
class likes to discuss other things. 

Answer: The current issue of The Helper seeks to meet 
the need of groups like yours who wish to explore 
other phases of adult interests. It concerns itself 
with ‘‘the attitudes which indicate a mature 
mind.”’ Perhaps your adults would like to try it 
out and discover for themselves whether or not 
they have mature minds! It deals with a bit of 
psychology, a bit of philosophy, social issues, racial 
issues, parenthood, religion, peace and war, and 
other fields important to every Christian adult. 

Question: Please explain the difference between closely 
graded lessons and group graded lessons? 

Answer: Closely graded lessons indicates that this 
series is planned for the school that has a separate 
class for every grade in the public school. Group 
graded material is provided for those schools that 
find it necessary to have all their primaries (first, 
second and third graders of public school) in the 
same class; their juniors (fourth, fifth and sixth 
graders) in another class, ete. Closely graded 
courses are available from several different pub- 
lishers, as are also group graded lessons. 


TG oY; 
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Our Library Desk 


Chevalier Jackson 


The Life of Chevalier Jackson. An 
_ Autobiography. (Macmillan. $3.50.) 


Always, writes Dr. Jackson, it was the 
lure of the seemingly impossible which 
intrigued him and the thril. of achievement 
when the impossible was accomplished that 
made a life which had plenty of obstacles 
to overcome a fascinating adventure. Sel- 
dom have I read an autobiography which 
has moved me so deeply. It is like the 
touch of something beautiful and good. 
Truly the life of a modern saint, combining 
a rare wisdom with a strong will and an 
infinite tenderness. This book should be 
in every public school library and church 
school. 

Dr. Jackson’s achievements are a monu- 
ment to his love of children, his faith in man 
and the Supreme Being. They are the 
fruits of a fine mental endowment, a 
beautiful character and rich experiences. 
With the wise help of his parents he de- 
veloped early interests and skills which 
grew in value and pleasure every year. 
His book is richly illustrated with photo- 
graphs from the life of the author and 
sixteen full color reproductions of his own 
paintings. Dr. Jackson is an artist and 
craftsman as well as the creator of a new 
branch of surgery. 

Iam glad Dr. Jackson has given us this 
story of his life. His is a mind able to 
abstract the good and possessing that 
balance and sense of humor which enables 
one to look at self with detachment. All 
the world has heard of the thousands of 
children he has saved by removing safety- 
pins and other objects from their lungs and 
bronchial tubes, but few know the story of 
his life, a life packed with human interest, 
dauntless courage and high ideals. 

Hurley Begun. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


* * 


War and the Christian 


War and the Christian. By C. E. 
Raven. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


“War,” says the author of this discus- 
sion, ‘‘destroys the essential fellowship 
which exists and should be fostered between 
human beings as children of God and 
members one of another. Its symbol is a 
squat and loathsome howitzer, sniffing, 
with blind and lascivious muzzle, for its 
human victims.” This is a_ beautiful 
picture! 

If I get the point of this very earnest and 
thoughtful discussion of the Christian 
attitude toward war and its contextual 
problems of the state, pacifism, conflicting 
loyalties and the rest, Dr. Raven would 
have us approach the problem by attacking 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


the concrete problem of war as a specific 
evil, leaving underlying theological prob- 
lems to work themselves out gradually. 
The assumption, which seems to me to be 
sound, is that in working together a com- 
mon viewpoint will presently emerge. 

Recent world conferences have shown 
how utterly different the theological back- 
ground in the thinking of central Europe 
is from that of the leaders and churches in 
Britain and the United States. If we are 
to wait for the dissolution of all these dif- 
ferences we shall be waiting a long time, 
and the power of the churches for bringing 
peace will have been lost, at least for our 
generation. Assailing war as a universal 
wrong destroying all peoples and shades of 
belief we might attain that unity of spirit 
amidst diversities of creed of which St. 
Paul spoke. Dr. Raven would have re- 
ligious groups everywhere organized for 
study and discussion of these problems of 
Christian attitudes in a world at war. 

The author is Regius Professor of Divin- 
ity at Cambridge University, Canon of 
Ely and chaplain to the King. He has 
lectured at Harvard and Glasgow and has 
written “Is War Obsolete?” and ‘The 
Church Today.”’ 

Hurley Begun. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


* * 


An Inspiring Religious Anthology 


Christ and the Fine Arts. By Cynthia 
Pearl Maus (Harper and Brothers. 
$3.95.) 


There are books whose value fluctuates 
with the passage of time and books whose 
worth, under any set of standards, remains 
unchanging. “Christ and the Fine Arts’’ 
has this latter timeless quality. It will 
remain upon library shelves long after 
other contemporary literature has been 
discarded. Its pages will be worn and 
soiled and well beloved. Children will 
look at it, young people will read it and 
older folk will study it, because its appeal 
is universal, because it brings together in 
one unique volume the best and the finest 
of religiously significant beauty that the 
inspired of the centuries have given us. 

No man ever lived whose life has been a 
more fruitful inspiration for the fine arts 
than Christ. Through succeeding genera- 
tions the artist, the poet, the troubadour, 
and the story-teller have found Jesus a 
splendid subject for their endeavors. 
Cynthia Pearl Maus has skimmed the 
cream from this wealth of material and 
created for us this unusual anthology. 
From the four corners of the artistic world 
she has brought together bits of artistry 
concerning Jesus’ life and woven them into 
a whole in a surprisingly sympathetic 
fashion. 

This is no paltry volume to be picked up 


carelessly and glanced through fleetingly, 
but a book to be savored to the last page. 
Raphael, Rossetti and Durer, Browning, 
Oxenham, Tagore and van Dyck, Anderson 
and Gibran, Watts, Brooks and many, 
many others have contributed of their 
marvelous genius to make its pages almost 
priceless. 

The author sets out to stimulate religious 
thought through four mediums. The first 
medium is the universal language of the 
painter, which has been used for centuries 
to teach religion and of which art the 
church was for many years the patron saint. 
In Miss Maus’s words, “Art, particularly 
religious art, deals exclusively with things 
as they affect the human soul.’”’ The 
second medium is poetry, which is always 
emotion, whatever the style. Poetry con- 
stantly challenges us to aspire to greater 
ideals and “stirs us to a noble discontent 
and a divine impatience with things as 
they are.’ Story-telling is the third 
method, a universal teaching medium. 
The author uses stories that “help us to 
see and to feel what the friendship and the 
companionship of Jesus did to people.” 
Stories are pictures painted with words. 
For her fourth medium Miss Maus chooses 
music, using and interpreting the great 
hymns of the Church. Since music wells 
from the deepest emotions of the heart, 
this way of communicating thoughts 
forcefully cannot be overlooked. “Re- 
ligion deals with life, and music is the most 
perfect symbol of life.’ In all, the human, 
soul-stirring appeal of the selections, these 
sermons in picture, song, story and poem, 
is outstanding. 

Not all of the ninety art reproductions 
and one hundred and seventeen hymns 
will be familiar to you, but all of the under- 
standing interpretations will quicken your 
emotions and gladden your heart. There 
are over two hundred poems whose rhythm 
and thought will inspire you, and seventy 
stories concerning events in Jesus’ life that 
will bring you joy and comprehension. 
These various selections are divided into 
six major parts, each sub-divided. Part I: 
The Nativity and Childhood of Jesus; 
Part II: The Youth of Jesus; Part III: 
Jesus, the Man; Part IV: Jesus, the Cruci- 
fied; Part V: Christ Alive Forevermore; 
Part VI: Jesus Is Here. The whole is 
unique because it succeeds in accomplish- 
ing an end after which many authors before 
have striven—a better understanding of the 
Christ. 

Sometimes as we read of Jesus’ life in 
the Bible stories, we feel that it is set apart 
from us by the centuries. This book 
makes his life in its time-honored settings 
take on a contemporary light. Here we 
have the paintings which are scattered far 
and wide throughout the world concen- 
trated in a few pages, distilled loveliness 
and beauty. We know Jesus better be- 
cause we become acquainted with so many 
men’s ideas of him. The souls of many 
men have poured forth their praise of his 
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life in joy, in pathos, in happy and in 
tragic strain, and, as we grasp the tremen- 
dous import found in these pages, we under- 
stand better because we have at last the 
composite picture of man’s ideal of the 
perfect life. 

For sheer joy and pleasure, for new 
learning and knowledge, for inspiration 
and consolation, for fruitful source ma- 
terial, you will find your answer in Miss 
Maus’s anthology. There can be no higher 
praise for ‘‘Christ and the Fine Arts” than 
the simple statement that it is a needed 
book. I commend it to you. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


* * 


The Church the Only Hope 


The Church Can Save the World. 
By Samuel M. Shoemaker, rector of 
Calvary Protestant Episcopal Church, 
New York City. (Harper. $1.50.) 


Dr. Shoemaker writes with the passion 
of absorbing conviction that, as he states 
in the opening paragraphs of his intro- 
duction, “‘the only answer to the mounting 
needs and perils of the world is a spiritual 
answer—God’s answer.” 

“T believe that what we need more than 
anything else is a spiritual mass-movement: 
millions of men and women in personal 
touch with God, and united in a spiritual 
army which God can mobilize.” 

There we have his thesis. 

The opening chapter is an almost violent 
diatribe against the iniquities of our present 
day civilization. He declares that the 
human race everywhere is decadent, de- 
generate and morally deteriorating. The 
situation is hopeless unless the lives of 
individual men and women are changed. 

Antichrist is at work in homes and 
business and nations. Often unconsciously 
we fall victims to his machinations. Lest 
the author seem to be caught in the web 
of an outgrown theology, he identifies 
antichrist with the spirit of materialism, 
rampant, vicious and triumphant in all 
fields of activity. He calls upon all 
Christians to fight this antichrist and slay 
him. 

The only hope he sees is in a regenerate 
and vitalized Church. His second chapter 
deals with the Church as it is and as it 
might be. He denounces its worldliness; 
deplores its subservience to a philosophy 
which does not touch life here. He handles 
severely futile and sterile liberalism. 

He charges the Church to bring its people 
to listen to the voice of God, which can be 
heard if we quietly and sincerely listen. 

In succeeding chapters he paints an 
attractive picture of what will happen 
in homes and business and nations when 
men humbly seek to know the will of God 
for themselves. 

Without any suggestion of cant he 
speaks of his own family, in which for 
years each morning before breakfast each 
member knows in his heart what God’s 
plans are for him that day. 


This writer confesses that when he began 
to read he was not impressed. There 
seemed too much unrestrained condemna- 
tion of our poor humanity; and he assumed 
the remedy to be proposed was to be a 
return to the ‘‘old-fashioned religion’ and 
the resort to “revivals” such as are planned 
now in various communities. 

But as reading progressed the feeling 
strengthened that Dr. Shoemaker might 
have something real, a proposal that might 
prove fruitful. 

For generations man has relied largely 
on himself to solve his problems and attain 
his objective of the highest, most pro- 
ductive living; the results are not encourag- 
ing. Man alone seems impotent. If he is 
to succeed where else can he go if not to 


God? Why not try a sincere listening to 
the voice of God! 

If it be claimed that Dr. Shoemaker 
proposes nothing new, the rejoinder may 
be made that the same has been alleged of 
Jesus, that all his teachings had been 
uttered before. But his unique contribu- 
tion was his emphasis upon God’s will. 
Dr. Shoemaker challenges us to a return 
to that emphasis which in his materialistic: 
quest man has lost. 

The title of the book, ‘‘The Church Can 
Save the World,” posits a strong assump-. 
tion. But if Christians everywhere will 
honestly try his method the results may,. 
and this writer believes will, justify Dr. 
Shoemaker’s prophecy. 

H. E. Benton. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW YEAR 


As we begin a new church year the 
Y. P. C. U. is fortunate in having a good 
start created by the National Convention 
at Ferry Beach in July. It was the largest 
convention we have had in about ten years, 
and there certainly was never a more 
enthusiastic group of young people gathered 
together. We know that in the activities 
of state and local groups which were 
represented at Ferry Beach there will be a 
more effective program this year. 

All went away from the Ferry Beach 
Convention happy at the thought of com- 
ing together next year for the Fiftieth 
Anniversary session. Much of our atten- 
tion this year will be devoted to promoting 
the Golden Jubilee Convention to be held 
in Lynn, Mass., from Wednesday evening, 
July 5, to Sunday noon, July 9, 1939. 


Officers for the Year 


The Ferry Beach Convention re-elected 
its four officers, namely: President, Rev. 
Benjamin B. Hersey, Portland, Maine; 
vice-president, William D. Metz, Morris- 
ville, Vermont; secretary, William E. 
Gardner, Canton, Mass.; treasurer, Arthur 
B. Littlefield, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Two new trustees were elected, each for a 
term of two years: Miss Jean A. Champlin, 
Hartford, Conn., and Rufus B. McCall, 
Pensacola, Fla. Miss Champlin has long 
been active in the local union at Hartford 
and more recently has been secretary of the 
Connecticut State Union. Last year she 
was one of the Universalist delegation to 
the Leyden International Bureau Con- 
ference in Oxford, England, going as the 
representative from Connecticut. Mr. 
McCall has been a member of the Y. P. 
C. U. at Atlanta, Georgia, until recently, 
when his work has taken him to Florida. 
He has been president of the local group at 
Atlanta and has been an officer in the 
Southern Liberal Young People’s Federa- 
tion. 


Two other trustees whose terms carry 
over until 1939 are: Rev. Fenwick L. 


Leavitt, Jr., Middletown, N. Y., and 
Donald E. Manning, Hartford, Conn. 
ok * 


Y.P..CUs HISTOR 


During the entire week of Aug. 29 Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, Conn., 
was at Headquarters doing research work 
into the past activities of the Y. P. C. U. 
in preparation for writing the history of the 
Union, which task he was commissioned 
to do sometime ago. Mr. Hersey is one of 
the best persons possible that could be 
secured to write a history of the organiza- 
tion. He has missed very few conventions 
since 1895, and was secretary of the Na- 
tional Union from 1903 to 1904, in addi- 
tion to being editor of Onward for several 
years. 

The history is being written in time to 
be published for the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Convention next July. Mr. Hersey is 
desirous of receiving any information which 
any of the former members of the Union 
may have that would be helpful in writing 
the history. We cannot offer to publish a 
very comprehensive volume, but it will 
deal with the chief events and periods. 
While the back numbers of Onward and 
official minutes will give much material, 
there is certain personal information that 
may be of help. Write to Rev. H. A. 
Hersey, 8 Division Street, Danbury, 
Conn., if you have anything you think 
might be of value. 


Dad: ‘‘My boy, always remember that 
whatever you attempt, there is only one 
way to learn and that is to begin at the 
bottom. There are no exceptions to that 
rule.” 

Son: ‘‘None at all, dad?” 

Dad: “No, son.” 

Son: “Then how about swimming?”— 
Exchange. 
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| Among Our Churches ) 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Stanley Manning preached at the 
Poland Springs, Maine, Chapel on Sunday, 
Aug. 28. 

Rey. C. Clare Blauvelt, D. D., arrived 
in Pasadena, Calif., July 31, to take up his 
work as pastor of Throop Memorial 
Church. 

Rev. and Mrs. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., 
called on friends in Boston and Brookline 
on Aug. 30, on their way from Maine to 
their home in Middletown, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Clinton Champlin, 
of Danbury, Conn., but for many years 
resident in Hartford, observed their sixty- 
first wedding anniversary on Aug. 24. 


Rey. Robert Cummins, D. D., General 
Superintendent, has taken a house at the 
corner of Yale Street and Calumet Road, 
in Winchester, Mass., not far from the 
Yacht Club. 


Mrs. Victor A. Friend has resigned as 
director of religious education in the 
Melrose, Mass., church school, after more 
than thirty years of active service in the 
field of religious education. 


Rev. R. M. Kellerman, son of Rev. and 
Mrs. R. S. Kellerman, who concluded his 
three-year term as chaplain with the CCC 
in the state of Minnesota the last of June, 
has now returned to the ministry in the 
Episcopal Church. He has accepted the 
call and appointment to Trinity Church 
in the city of Bellaire, Ohio, and began his 
pastorate the first of September. 


Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., has completed a busy summer in 
the field of mission study. In June she 
spent a week in Ohio, attending the State 
Convention and visiting locally. In July 
she was at Northfield missionary confer- 
ences and in August at the Ferry Beach 
Institutes. Over the Labor Day week-end 
she was teaching in the Murray Grove 
Institute. 


The marriage is announced of Miss 
Helen Elizabeth Mauchly of Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C., and E. Christian 
Westphalen of Dorchester, Mass., which 
took place at the Chevy Chase Presbyte- 
rian Church on September 3. The bride is 
a graduate of the Chevy Chase School and 
Jackson College, class of 1937. Mr. West- 
phalen has been student pastor of the 
Universalist church in Southbridge, Mass., 
since 1936. 

Guy E. Marion, director of the Research 
Bureau of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, called at Headquarters Aug. 
29, to look up his former West Coast friend 
and associate in Tufts College activities, 
Rev. C. H. Emmons. While at Head- 
quarters, Mr. Marion, an alumnus of Tufts 
College of the class of ’08, had an un- 
expected reunion with his classmate, Rev. 


Harry A. Hersey, of Danbury, Conn., who 
was in Boston temporarily, writing the 
history of the Y. P.C. U. While in college, 
Mr. Marion and Mr. Emmons were asso- 
ciated in musical club activities, and later, 
at Los Angeles, in co-operation with the 
late Rev. George A. Miller, and Earl 
Wallace, now headmaster at Dean Acad- 
emy, founded the Southwest Tufts College 
Club. 


Rev. John Clarence Petrie, for the past 
nine years minister of First Unitarian 
Church, Memphis, Tenn., is now minister 
of First Unitarian Church, Houston, Texas, 
and also regional director of the Southwest 
Conference of Unitarian Churches. The 
conference includes besides Houston the 
Unitarian churches of El Paso, Dallas, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Memphis, and New 
Orleans. Mr. Petrie has held Universalist 
fellowship for more than ten years and is 
well known to readers of The Christian 
Leader. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, of Danbury, 
Conn., who “reverts to type’ every sum- 
mer for six weeks, by becoming again a 
piano tuner, spent some time in the Leader 
office last week, working on the history of 
the Y. P. C. U. Mr. Hersey reported that 
in the six weeks beginning July 18, he had 
tuned seventy-four pianos, located from 
Hampton, N. H., to Randolph, Mass., and 
had ridden the bicycle exactly 900 miles in 
this connection. 


California 


Pasadena.—In ten months, the literature 
committee of this church distributed 
1,844 pieces of literature—an average of 
184 per month, or forty-six per week— 
a rather good record for a parish of this 
size. 

Iowa 

Waterloo.—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, pas- 
tor. Seven new members have been re- 
ceived into the church and five children 
have been christened. Members of the 
Universalist Guild and the Men’s Club 
cleaned the walls of the chapel and parish 
house, redecorated some of the rooms and 
refinished some of the floors. Sixty-six 
copies of “Hymns of the Spirit’’ have been 
given to the church, as memorials to friends 
and loved ones. The choir, assisted by the 
Guild, purchased fourteen new choir 
gowns. Six members of the parish, includ- 
ing the church school superintendent and 
the teacher of the junior boys, attended 
the Mid-West Institute at Shakamak. 
Regular services will be resumed Sept. 11. 


Massachusetts 
Marlboro.—Rey. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. Services will be resumed Sept. 11. 
The Ladies’ Social Circle of the church will 
hold a public supper Thursday evening, 
Sept. 15, to be followed by an informal 


talk by Miss Dorothy Herrick, 2 member 
of the choir, who is to tell of her trip to 
South America during the summer. Sept. 
20 the John F. Cotter Men’s Club will 
hold its first meeting for the season. Miss 
Priscilla Whitman, a local public school 
teacher and a member of the choir, has 
been invited to address the men’s and 
women’s organizations of the church on 
her trip to Mexico during the summer. 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 4, in this church the 
boys’ choir of the Malden Universalist 
church will give a program of religious 
music. 
Ohio 

Southern Ohio Circuit, Blanchester, 
Milford, and Sinking Spring.—Rev. Ray- 
mond M. Scott, pastor. On Sunday, 
June 26, Mr. Scott, began his pastorate of 
the newly formed circuit of churches in 
Southern Ohio. The first service was held 
in the church at Blanchester. Then in the 
afternoon the minister conducted a service 
at Sinking Spring. Plans are being laid 
to remodel the church at Blanchester, and 
a fine co-operative spirit has been mani- 
fested toward this undertaking. The 
Milford church has decided to have two 
services a month instead of one. A fine re- 
ception was held for the new minister at 
the church in Blanchester shortly after his 
arrival there. Since beginning his duties 
Mr. Scott been the guest of several local 
organizations. He addressed the local 
Rotary Club at one of its weekly meetings 
on “The World Today—War or Peace?’’ 
Under the leadership of Mrs. Myron Brown 
a choir has been started in the Blanches- 
ter church. 

DEDICATION OF A TABLET TO 

HOSEA BALLOU II 


On Sunday, Oct. 2, 1938, at two p. m., 
at Guilford, Vermont, Governor Aiken and 
Ex-Governor Wilson of Vermont and 
others will assist at the dedication of a 
bronze tablet erected in memory of Rev. 
Hosea Ballou, II, D. D., 1796-1861, first 
president of Tufts College and for fifteen 
years an overseer of Harvard University. 

The public is invited. 

* * 
DR. CARMICHAEL TAKES OVER 

JOB AS PRESIDENT OF TUFTS 


Less than twenty-four hours after finish- 
ing his duties as dean of the University of 
Rochester, Dr. Leonard Carmichael, thirty- 
nine-year-old internationally known psy- 
chologist, took over his new job as president 
of Tufts College yesterday. 

Arriving in Medford in the afternoon, 
he went immediately to work on a big 
bundle of mail which had \accumulated. 
His first aim, he said in an interview, would 
be “to learn the ropes about this institu- 
tion.” 

He said he expected to learn much about 
Tufts, from which he was graduated in 
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1921, from his personal friend, Prof. 
George 8. Miller. Professor Miller has been 
acting president since the death of Dr. John 
A. Cousens in July, 1987, and was closely 
associated with the president’s office for 
more than ten years before that. 

Despite the demands to be imposed upon 
him by the college presidency, Dr. Car- 
michael will continue his research in 
sensory physiology and sensory psychology. 
His personal library and some special 
scientific equipment he used in the Roches- 
ter University laboratory arrived yester- 
day.—Boston Herald, Sept. 2. 


* * 


INSTALLATION OF DR. CUMMINS 


A service of installation for Dr. Robert 
Cummins, the new General Superintend- 
ent, will be held Tuesday evening, Oct. 18, 
at the First Parish Church in Malden 
(Universalist). Advance notice of this 
important event is given at this time that 
the people of our denomination may set 
aside the date. The installation service 
will be followed by a reception for Dr. and 
Mrs. Cummins in the parish house of the 
church. 

Malden is five miles north of Boston. 
Trains leave North Station, Boston, for 
the Malden Western Division Station, 
which is but a few blocks from the church. 
Those coming by Boston Elevated may 
take any Pleasant Street bus at Malden 
Square. If driving southward, use Route 
28 to 60, turn left at Pleasant Street; driv- 
ing from the south or west, use Route 28 
to 60, turn right at Pieasant Street. The 
church is situated in a triangle at Pleasant 
and Elm Streets. 


* * 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


Important developments are taking 
place in Riverside, where Dr. Willard C. 
Selleck is pastor, whereby Rev. Rol W. 
Benner, professor of philosophy in Occi- 
dental College, is to be the minister of All 
Souls’ Universalist Church, beginning 
October 1, while Dr. Selleck is to continue 
as pastor emeritus. A significant feature 
of the new arrangement is the co-operation 
of Unitarians through some financial 
assistance from the American Unitarian 
Association, under the oversight of Dr. 
Ernest Caldecott of Los Angeles, Regional 
Director for the Pacific Coast, together 
with assistance likewise from the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. The plan 
was originally proposed and has been 
earnestly promoted by Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, General Superintendent. Dr. Selleck 
tendered his resignation, which has been 
accepted, because he felt that he must not 
stand in the way of the church’s availing 
itself of the services of so gifted a young 
man, finely cultured and of beautiful 
spirit, along with his capable and helpful 
wife. 

Mr. Benner has held a high position on 
the faculty of Occidental College, and the 
authorities desired him to continue; but 


since his ordination to the Universalist 
ministry, at Pasadena, last February, he 
has felt that he wanted a pastorate; and 
he has been drawn to the beautiful city 
of Riverside in order partly to be associated 
with Dr. Selleck. His contributions to 
The Christian Leader have shown him to be 
a thinker of clear insight, analytical power 
and constructive aim. It is confidently 
expected that he will be a real leader in all 
the life and work of the church, and that 
the cause of Liberal Christianity in River- 
side and vicinity may be still further 
advanced through the united efforts of 
the two communions represented in this 
venture. 

Dr. Selleck has been in Riverside nine- 
teen years. He has labored for a very 
small salary and has spent his own means 
freely in the service of the church and 
community. But fortunately there is no 
indebtedness, the property has been im- 
proved by a ten thousand dollar addition, 
without calling on the General Convention 
for aid, current bills are paid every month, 
and the convention quotas and Japan 
Mission offerings have almost never 
failed. While the congregation is small 
it is entirely united and harmonious, and 
the influence of the little church is widely 
felt in the city and throughout southern 


California. The new arrangement seems 
to offer much advantage to all concerned. 
* * 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1938 
Previously» reported serene 1,226 
Waterloo; Jowas een aif 
GanonsiGaixtas osha see cee 2 
Windsor; Gaor sk oe oe eno 3 
Oak Park; Iles ee eee ibs) 
Total © scu.nce eee 1,255 

Ed * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 419. Waterloo, 
Iowa, 5. Rockland, Ohio (Belpre), 3. 
Oak Park, Ill., 7. Total, 434. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Anna Shumard 


Mrs. Anna Shumard died at her home in Milford, 
Ohio, Aug. 15, 1938. Funeral services were conducted 
from the home by Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Aug. 17. 
Her husband, Mr. E. C. Shumard,/and four children 
survive her. 

She had been connected with the Universalist 
church in Milford from the very start fifty years ago. 
Her name is on the roll as having been an assistant 
organist, being elected at almost the first meeting. 
Her latest service for this church was to write the 
history of the fifty years of the life of the church. She 
could not be present in person at the celebration held 
last June, but her spirit was a vital part of the entire 
service. The history she wrote was read by a daugh- 
ter. These were only two of the services she per- 
formed for her beloved church. Her life is a shining 
example of the way religion can be put into life. 


Mrs. Josephine Winchester Jac:ueth 


Perhaps the oldest and certainly one of the most: 
faithful and able of the Universalist church members 
of Vermont, Mrs. Josephine Romaine Winchester 
Jaqueth, died at Guilford, Sunday morning, August 
21, 1938, at her home with her daughter, Mrs. Charles 
H. Evans, after several years of poor health but never 


with declining power for her remarkable intellectual 
endowment. Born at Marlboro, Vt., March 14, 1846, 
she attended the common schools and the Select 
School of her town. On Feb. 17, 1876, she married 
Lewis E. Jaqueth of Guilford. ‘To them were born 
three daughters and a son who grew up to be liberals 
in religion and in spirit, useful and honored citizens. 
A life-long member, she took a leading part in the 
activities of the Universalist church of Guilford for 
over half a century: a source of wise management and 
unceasing loyalty; consulted and honored by the 
clergy of our denomination; resourceful and brilliant 
in her leadership for the higher planes of faith and 
practise. Always interested in national and inter- 
national affairs as well as in all that concerned liberal 
ideals, she passed her ninety-two years in successful 
work which elevated the religious conceptions of her 
town. 

The funeral was held in the Congregational 
church, the Universalist church being closed, on 
Tuesday afternoon, August 23, a large congregation 
coming with flowers that filled the front of the audi- 
torium, and many manifestations of love and admira- 
tion. Rev. Owen R. Washburn, of the Universalist 
fellowship, the local pastor of the Congregational 
church, officiated. 

O. R. W. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST 
STATE CONVENTION | 


The 106th annual session of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention will be held in the 
Universalist church in Portsmouth, on Sunday and 
Monday, Sept. 11 and 12, 1938. 

Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
¥ 
OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Ohio Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at Columbus, 
Ohio, on Sept. 16,1938, at 2 p.m., for the examination 
of Mr. Raymond Matthewson Scott, ‘‘as to his fitness 
in purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church.” 

Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 
Pe: 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


The 33d annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina will be held at the Red 
Hill Church Sept. 29-Oct. 2, 1938, for the transaction 
of such business as may properly come before it. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 
cae 
W. U. M. S. OF MAINE 


The forty-fourth annual sessions of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Maine will be 
held in the Universalist church at Biddeford, Maine, 
on Sept. 19, 1938. 

The meeting is held for the purpose of hearing 
reports, electing officers for the ensuing year, and 
transacting such other business as may come before it. 

For reservation address Mrs. Herbert S. Brayton, 
45 South Street, Biddeford, Maine. 

Dora S. Wish, Secretary. 
Ryo 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
MINNESOTA 


The 73d annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota will be held at the Universalist 
church in Rochester, Minn., Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 6 and 7, 1938. Session begins at 10.45 Thursday 
a. m. for the hearing of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of such other business as may 
come before the Convention. 

The Universalist auxiliaries will meet on the same 
day. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
ee 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual conventions of the Universalist 
churches of New York State will be held in the 
Church of the Reconciliation, Utica, Oct. 3-6. The 
State Sunday School Association will begin its annual 
sessions on Monday afternoon, Oct. 3, ending on 
Tuesday evening with a banquet. The annual ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society and the 
Women’s State Aid will be held on Wednesday with 
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the Friendship Luncheon at the noon hour. The 
annual Ministers’ Meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day. On Wednesday evening, the sessions of the 
New York State Convention of Universalists will 
begin with the occasional sermon by Rey. Cornelius 
Greenway, Brooklyn. The sessions will close with 
the Convention banquet in Hotel Martin. 
Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
ne 
CONVENTION DATES 1938 
New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 
Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 
Kentucky, Hopkinsville, Sept. 22-25. 
North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water .. .. 

Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. 
Weekly Rates 

L. H. TORREY, President 

Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—the gift 


of aBIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—All Prices 
Send for catalog or call at 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


REOPENING DAY 


This design can be used for any grade in 
any school, anywhere. A Bible text will be 
found on the design side and a general in- 
vitation is printed on the address side. 

Price $1.25 per 100 
Sold in any quantity 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in pteparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 


reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Fall Semester begins September 21 
Freshmen Received September 15 


On the foundation of a Liberal Education 
Courses are offered Useful to Those Who 
Seek the Professions or a Business Career. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


ewsE- LS 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


on their standards of liberal education. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


ClOsEabeE: GE 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions ,. « Progressive 


curriculum 44 Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day «*+* College founded by Universalists .+» Carries 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 
Little Angela rushed into the house sob- 
bing as though her heart was breaking. 


Cin eae alee Rally Day Post Cards 


“Oh, Mummy,” said the little girl, begin- 
ning to cry again, ‘“‘“God doesn’t love me.”’ 
g Of course Hie gloesi) eal ete cee A new series of Rally Cards for 1938 
What ever makes you think He doesn’t? | - ; ‘ 
He loves everybody.” [- ; 


“No, He doesn’t,” the ebild’ persisted. -< 
penrenennaaaeln se cee The cards are designed for the Cradle Roll, 
I tried Him with a daisy!’’—Methodist . f , 
Wecorder. Beginners, Primary, and Junior Depart- 


Mrs. Mattocks of Manila, P. I., reports - 
on her children’s versions of some well 
known hymns: 

“Oh well, oh well, born is the King of Pp eople and General Card. 
Israel.” Why do they keep singing “Oh 
well?’ Don’t they think it was all right? 

‘Hosanna, Lord, Hosanna in the FIRE!” 
Mummy, did they have fire engines in 
Jerusalem, and was Jesus going to the fire? 

“O come all ye faithful, joyful and 
repentant.’’—Living Church. 

* * 

A Doctor’s Office: 

ayia nee: 

“Aw.”’ 

NOs ‘ali 

“Noah.” 

“No!” 

“Noe” 

“No! Just an ‘ah’. 

“Anna.”’—Boys’ Life. 

x * 


ments, with a special design for Young 


A New York restaurant man, who had 
little money for advertising, bought the 
biggest fish bowl he could find, filled it with 
water and put it in his show-window with 
this sign: “Filled with invisible goldfish from 
the Argentine.’’ It took seventeen police- 
men to handle the crowd!—Exchange. 

* * 

Algernon: “I’ve been going to the dent- 
ist’s for three weeks now.” 

Clarence: “Really! Having a lot done?” 
_ Algernon: “I won’t know until I get 
there.” —Washington Post. 

* * 

The Harvard professor who says we are ; 
reverting to the status of the ape never saw Primary 
apes wearing gas masks for fear of what 
neighbor apes would do to them—Louisville 


Times. | Young People — General 
* x 


Irate Parent: “I’ll teach you to make bs A 
love to my daughter, young man.” Price ee $1.25 per 100 

Suitor: “I wish you would, sir. I’m not . : 
making much headway.”— Humorist. Sold in any quantity 

* * 

This is the time of the year when a good 
many people, feeling the need for outdoor 
exercise, move the bridge table out on the 


side porch.— Kansas City Star. The Universalist Publishing House 


* 


A doctor finds that sense of hearing is 16 Beacon Street = Lacs Boston, Mass. 


temporarily dulled by eating. Nature’s 
effort to protect us from after-dinner 
speakers.—Haxchange. 


